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; William J. Graham 
; The insurance business was honored when Mir. 
j Graham, vice-president of the Equitable Life of 
the U. S. A. was elected president of the American 
Management Association. 
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International Re-Insurance Corporation 


(Casualty) 


BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1929 














ASSETS 
Cash $ 725,191.78 
Premiums in course of collection 367,819.04 
Accrued Interest Receivable 65,530.79 
Securities (at market): 
U. S. Government Bonds $ 974,468.75 
State and Municipal Bonds 1,172,045.20 
Corporate Stocks and Bonds 1,827,921.50 
Total Securities 3 974,435.45 
Loans: 
Secure by collateral 1,284,600.00 
Secured by real estate mortgages 578,201.34 
Total Loans 1,862,801.34 
Equity in Home Office Building 275,000.00 
LIABILITIES $7,270,778.40 
Accrued Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities 193,437.41 
Insurance Reserves: 
Unearned Premiums $1,040,185.02 
Reserve for Losses 951,933.10 
Voluntary contingent reserve 500,000.00 
Total Insurance Reserves 2,492,118.12 
Reserve for depreciation of building 9,060.00 


Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Capital Stock—authorized 200,000 shares of $10.00 





each; outstanding 150,000 shares $1,500,000.00 
Surplus 3,076,162.87 
Tetal capital stock and surplus 4,576,162.87 





CERTIFICATE $7,270.778.40 


We have audited the accounts of the International Re-Insurance Corporation 
for the year ended December 31, 1929. 

We have verified the loans and collateral held thereunder. the possession of the 
stocks and bonds owned, and have confirmed the cash balances by certification of 
the depositaries. The loss reserve appears to be conservatively stated, and 

WE HEREBY CERTIFY that in our opinion the above statement sets forth 
the financial condition of the Company at December 31, 1929. 


Los Angeles, California HASKINS AND SELLS. 
February 10, 1930 


International Re-Insurance Corporation 


Carl M. Hansen, President 
Home Offices 
Pacific Finance Building 


84 William Street LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 31 Lombard Street 

















$4.00 per annum 


New York, N. Y. U.S. A. London, England 
Tse Srecta is padlished every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 243 West 39th Street. New York, N.Y. Entered as secom@cless matte: 
Jame 28 18 t office, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Tue Srecraron, Volume CXNIV, Naber NXIV, Fame 12. 1930 
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The Use of Interest Earnings in 
Determining Rates 


By CLARENCE W. Hopss 


Special representative, Nat’l Council on Compensation Insurance 


I PRELIMINARY 


HE problem outlined in the title 
= has been involved in a number of 

controversies still or very recently 
before supervisory officials or before the 
courts. Up to date it has figured chiefly 
in controversies over fire rates. Re- 
cently a tendency has appeared in sev- 
eral states to bring the same problem 
into controversies over compensation 
rates; and, indeed, if the principle is 
definitely established, it would be en- 
tirely logical to apply it to rating pro- 
cedure generally. Up to date, the prin- 
ciple cannot be regarded as conclusively 
determined, save perhaps for specific 
states; and the determinations made are 
se completely at variance that their 
authority for general application is 
somewhat more than doubtful. It is 
designed herein to set forth something 
of the development of the controversy, 
and something of the principles in- 
volved, as well as the practical effect 
of applying the principle to lines of in- 
surance other than fire. 

That the effect would not be the 
same may readily be seen. Most of 
the discussions which have taken the 
interest factor into consideration have 
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This is the first install- 
ment of a comprehensive sur- 
vey which Mr. Hobbs has 
made of this extremely 
important subject. Judge 
Hobbs has prepared this 
memorandum in his capac- 
ity as special representative 
of the Council to the Na- 
tional Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Be- 
cause it treats with matters 
pertinent to all rate making, 
THe Specrator will publish 
it in full in successive issues. 

—Epitor’s Note. 











proceeded on the theory that interest 
earnings on the unearned premium 


writing income, and therefore a proper 
element to include in fixing rates. Now 
in fire insurance the mean unearned 
premium reserve for a particular cal- 
endar year is somewhat larger than the 
premium received or the premium 






earned during that year. In compensa- 
tion insurance it is from a fourth to a 
fifth as great—a relatively small mat- 
ter. Again, in fire insurance a 5 per 
cent profit loading is commonly applied 
and commonly regarded as reasonable. 
In compensation insurance, no profit 
loading at all is used: and in casualty 
insurance generally, profit loadings are 
usually 234 per cent. To apply the 
rating formulas used in Missouri or 
in Virginia to compensation insurance 
would certainly result, not in a rate 
decrease but in a rate increase. 

This may serve as a reason for ap- 
proaching the problem, as it affects 
compensation insurance, with a degree 
of caution. It must, however, be dealt 
with, and very possibly in the imme- 
diate future. The disposition of a few 
states to raise the issue has been noted 
above. It is by no means impossible 
that the issue might be raised by the 
companies themselves, who, as indica- 
ted in the preceding paragraph, are 
not at all likely to suffer by the appli- 
eation of the principle to the casualty 
lines, and might indeed reap some ad- 
vantage therefrom. And if, by decision 

(Continued on page 25) 
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ASILIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





ITHOUT quarreling with Joyce 
Kilmer’s poetic assertion concern- 
ing trees I should like to call attention 
to the way Acacia fieldmen are making 
trees down in Washington, D. C. 
Actually, they do and not only that but 
these trees are of the evergreen variety. 
The accomplishment is neither hard nor 
easy. Nor is it a task for any fool. 
Like a great many other attractive 
propositions, however, there is a catch 
in it. Tree making is hard work. 
* * * 
T’S like this: First the underwriter 
sells a prospect. From this client 
he obtains new leads for a few main 
branches and from these he is given an 
opportunity to grow still others. In 
this fashion it is readily apparent that 
such trees will soon produce a rich har- 
vest for the agent. But, he has to get 
the additional names in each case and 
he has to work them all consistently. 
* * * 
M. RODLUN, advertising man- 
ager of the Acacia Mutual Life 


Association explained this interesting 
phase of horticulture in the June issue 
of Acacia News. Which publication, by 
the way, is one of the handsomest that 


comes to my desk. It is a long, narrow 
booklet and beautifully printed. The 
June number contains thirty-six pages 
crammed with sales helps and news fea- 
tures and is enclosed in an attractive 
art cover. de me 


Y way of suggestion it might be 

pointed out to such fieldmen as are 
unversed in the care of trees that there 
is not a tree surgeon in America who 
will be able to render any assistance 
when the blight of lapse occurs. Only 
service, for which the Association is 
well known, will keep this tree in a 
healthy condition. 

Sac & 

RIENDS of the radio audience, let 

us here and now band ourselves to- 
gether in a campaign to suppress that 
abominable comic strip of the air, the 
one that comes from WOR on, I think, 
Friday evenings and which concerns an 
industrial insurance agent. What an 
impossible dub it makes of the poor 
hero! Aside from the fact that the, 
entertainment was of an inferior brand 
I thought the sketch very bad taste... 
and the tripe seems to be continued. 
And in Newark, too! 

* * * 
F the sponsors of this program only 

realized the public good will accord- 
ed industrial insurance I feel certain 
they would discontinue their clumsy 
caricature of a roble institution. 


ELECTION of a president for the 

Health and Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference imposed no great burden 
upon the nominating committee at the 
twenty-ninth annual meeting last week 
at Wawasee, Ind. Not only is it an 
established precedent that the chairman 
of the executive committee of the pre- 
vious year should succeed to the presi- 
dency, but there was a really unani- 
mous opinion among the delegates that 
Dr. J. R. Neal, of the Abraham Lincoln 
Life Insurance Company, was preem- 
inently fitted for the position. 


* * 


HE election took place on the after- 

noon of the final day of the con- 
vention and the result was greeted 
with great enthusiasm. Dr. Neal is 
both a charming man and an efficient 
executive and there is no question that 
under his guidance the conference will 
continue as one of the outstanding or- 
ganizations in the insurance world. 


* * * 


ETIRING PRESIDENT T. LEIGH 

THOMPSON has for so many 
years been an outstanding figure in 
the affairs of the Health and Accident 
Conference that he is well known by 
everyone and it would not be an exag- 
geration to say that he was admired 
and loved by the whole conference. 


* * * 


VERYTHING needed to make the 

meeting a success was provided 
and the executive secretary and treas- 
urer, Harold R. Gordon, was compli- 
mented on every hand for his accom- 
plishment. Had he ordered the weather 
it could not have been better, though a 
few hours after the final session a ter- 
rific rain storm took place. The only 
persons, however, that were bothered 
were those who came to the meeting in 
automobiles and had to drive home in 
the storm. 

* * & 

VENINGS' at Lake Wawasee 

were as delightful as were the 
days and the annual banquet Wednes- 
day was a high spot of the conven- 
tion. It also served to prove that Dr. 
Neal is one of the best toastmasters 
extant. 

* * * 

HE executive committee already 

has had several invitations and 
suggestions in connection with the con- 
vention for next year. I suspect that 
about 99.99 per cent of those who at- 
tended this year would not mind at all 
if Lake Wawasee were chosen for 1931. 


HAVE always been amused by that 
I tall Texas extravaganza beginning 

“If all the Texas steers were one 
steer he could stand with his front 
feet in the Gulf of Mexico and his 
hind feet in Hudson Bay and with his 
horns punch holes in the moon and 
with his tail brush the mists off the 
Aurora Borealis.” 


* * * 


T most recently has come to my at- 
I tention by means of a pamphlet 
torwarded to this office by the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. Dallas is going 
to entertain the National Association 
of Insurance Agents at their 1930 an- 
nual convention in October, and the 
city fathers have already started the 
machinery in motion that will insure 
attendants at that convention of the 
gol darndest time they ever had in 
their conventioneering lives. The Dal- 
las affair has got to be an outstanding 
event if it hopes to measure up to one- 
half the quality promised by unre- 
strained Texas orators on National 
association platforms during the past 
few years. 

* * * 
HE advertising literature that 
Texas turns out is bombastic, to 
be sure, but most of the insurance 
people I have met from there, men 
like Fred Burton, Bob Thompson and 
Commissioner Tarver, are notable for 
their charming simplicity and direct- 
ness of manner. 
* * * 


HARLES EVANS HUGHES had 

been installed as chief justice of 
the Supreme Court when that body 
rendered its decision in the Missouri 
Rate Case. In view of the fact that 
Mr. Hughes represented the insurance 
companies in the Kansas rate litiga- 
tion, it is interesting to know that the 
chief justice took no part in the de- 
liberations of the court on this case 
nor in the writing of the decision. 


* * * 


LTHOUGH Clarence Axman, editor 
Ave the Hastern Underwriter, had 
confided to me that he intended to 
spend the summer on a western ranch, 
stopping at several points enroute, I 
was somehow not greatly surprised to 
hear that when the Graf Zeppelin 
zoomed out over the New York Harbor 
last week bound for Europe, the 
ubiquitous Mr. Axman was aboard her. 
Nor will I be surprised if Editor Ax- 
man makes the western trip, anyway, 
despite the incidental interruption of 
a dirigible jaunt. 
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Texas Not Affected by New 
Jersey Case 


FTER the announcement that 
the United States Supreme 
Court would review the New Jer- 
Sey statute limiting the commis- 
sions paid to fire insurance 
agents, it was natural that there 
was a considerable amount of 
speculation in Texas as to what 
effect this would have on the com- 
mission question in that State, 
which has been in the courts for 
some months. Because of this 
Speculation, a representative of 
THE SPECTATOR interviewed Fire 
Insurance Commissioner J.W. De- 
Weese personally. To him the 
commissioner expressed the opin- 
ion that the New Jersey case, no 
matter how it was ultimately de- 
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cided, would have no bearing on 
the Texas litigation. In New 
Jersey the question of contracts 
between New Jersey agents and 
the companies of other States is 
involved. In Texas there can be 
no ground for Federal court ac- 
tion, as Mr. DeWeese sees it, be- 
cause the excess commission com- 
panies are all domiciled in that 
State. Incident to expressing 
this opinion, Mr. DeWeese re- 
called some comment in the insur- 
ance press critical of the attitude 
of the Texas commissioners. He 
pointed out, and very aptly, that 
the Texas commissioners are not 
legislative officers of the State, 
that they do not make the laws 
regulating insurance companies, 
but simply try to administer them 
fairly and impartially, regardless 
of their own views. 





Why Bring That Up? 
N stressing the efficiency of to- 
day and the wonders of the 
future in life insurance selling 
we cannot but feel that all too 
often we are prone to minimize 
the glories of the past. The pio- 
neers in the life insurance busi- 
ness, the company men and 
agents who built it to its present 
colossal proportions, might for 
several good reasons be spared 
the implied apologies and patron- 
age showered upon them from 
banquet halls and publications of 
the modern learned. 

The men of yesterday cut trees, 
levelled rock, established cities 
and railroads. Are we who build 
skyscrapers to patronize those 
who made such construction nec- 
essary and possible? 

This is not Fourth of July ora- 
tory. There is a positive selling 
disadvantage prevalent in semi- 
negative public relations such as 
characterize life insurance af- 
fairs. The public is being asked 
constantly to admire the finished 
product of today in the light of 
comparison with the faults of 
yesterday. 

To cite a case in point, the June 

(Concluded on next page) 








Valuing a Stock Life 
Insurance Company 


EXT week’s issue of THE 

SPECTATOR will contain 
the first of a series of four 
articles by William Breiby 
on “Valuing A Stock Life 
Insurance Company.” This 
series will, without question, 
present the most exhaustive 
and authoritative treatment 
of the subject ever published 
and the complete findings 
will be accepted everywhere 
as a standard reference. 

Mr. Breiby, who is a mem- 
ber of the well known firm 
of actuaries, Fackler and 
Breiby, New York, N. Y., has 
analysed the annual state- 
ments of more than two 
hundred stock life insurance 
companies in his effort to re- 
fute the contention that a 
standard value can be made 
to apply to all companies 
alike, and in an endeavor to 
set up for all time a thor- 
ough-going study which will 
present this important sub- 
ject in its true light. 

The fact that this analysis 
of stock life values is the 
first complete work of its 
kind makes it an especially 
significent contribution to in- 
surance progress. Execu- 
tives of financial houses as 
well as life insurance com- 
pany officers will find it of 
invaluable assistance and all 
others, including field men 
who aspire to know more 
about the business in which 
they are engaged, will do 
well to follow the entire 
series. 

The subject is made amaz- 
ingly clear under the treat- 
ment of the author whose 
peculiar ability to present 
difficult subjecus in simple 
language is appreciated by 
all who have followed his 
past writings in THE SPEC- 
TATOR. 





Editorial 
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issue of Nation’s Business has 
published an article on life insur- 
ance by Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, 
Dean of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, in which a 
splendid case is made for business 
insurance. The author sketches 
a marvelous future development 
for the line, forecasting an era in 
which human values will be in- 
sured, or “bonded” to an extent 
almost undreamed of at present. 
His exposition of the need for 
business insurance is logical and 
convincing. But, even here, is 
heard that same faint note of 
apology. We read that life insur- 
ance salesmanship is emerging 
from the elementary stage; that 
life underwriting in the past was 
somewhat handicapped by lack of 
knowledge in its own ranks, al- 
though it was not wholly to blame 
for that; and that in the past the 
specters of widows and orphans 
stalked through the insurance 
agent’s appeal. Imagine, if you 
will, an insurance agent speaking 
of widows and orphans! And, as 
for the other references, wouldn’t 
the picture of business insurance 
and its great mission have been 
much more appealing had it been 
sketched with less attention to 
background and more thought for 
the subject itself? 

Life insurance in all its phases 
is stable. Its glorious heritage 
assures its future progress. 


Montana Life Examined 


The Montana Life of Helena, Mont., 
was examined (convention) by the In- 
surance Departments of the States of 
Montana, Minnesota, and Utah for the 
four-year interval between Dec. 31, 
1925 and Dec. 31, 1929. The report 
which was very favorable is dated 
April 15, 1930. The financial state- 
ment as of Dec. 31, 1929, shows ad- 
mitted assets of $10,411,657 and unas- 
signed funds and capital of $839,873. 
Whereas on Dec. 31. 1926, the admitted 
assets were $7,497,896 and unassigned 
funds $607,429. In addition to unas- 
signed funds, the company has a volun- 
tary contingent reserve of $50,000 
which has remained unchanged since 
the end of 1925. New business paid 
for (excluding additions) during 1929 
totalled $10,821,180 and insurance out- 


standing on Dec. 31 last was $55,198,- 
0338. 

The concluding remarks of the ex- 
aminers are as follows: “This report 
shows that the company is in an 
eminently sound financial condition, 
and that obligations to its insured and 
beneficiaries are fully and promptly 
met. It is making substantial earn- 
ings, and a steady growth in insurance 
in force has been experienced. Through 
careful and conservative management, 
which has continued without material 
change in controlling personnel since 
1912, the company has maintained a 
consistent record of progress and 
stability.” 


South Bend Sales Congress 


Representatives of life insurance 
companies with offices in South Beng 
and Mishawaka, Ind., recently arranged 
for an annual sales congress and meet- 
ing of the South Bend Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association. The meeting extended 
throughout the day, with a speaking 
program that began in the forenoon 
immediately following the registration 
of members. 

Loyal B. Wilson, president; Frank D, 
Marsh, vice-president, and Henry §, 
Chillas, secretary-treasurer, with spe- 
cial committees, had charge of the de- 


tails. 








dren?” 





Get the Answer for This 


It will be interesting to ask some unin- 
sured or underinsured men this question: 


“Why is it that you are will- 
ing to spend $20 a month ga- 
rage rent to protect a thou- 
sand-dollar motor car, and not 
even half that much to protect 
your most valuable posses- 
sions—your wife and _ chil- 


Prudential Ordinary Agen- 
cies are prepared to cooperate 
with you in an effort to show 
them their mistake. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELp, President 
Home Office, Newark. New Jersey 
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TwodAssociations Elect 
New Officers 


New York and Chicago 
Associations Hold Annual 
Meetings 








Heads Are Equitable Agents 





Leon Gilbert Simon in New York 
and Harry T. Wright in 
Chicago, as Presidents 


At the annual meeting of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City 
of New York, Inc., held at noon today, 
Leon Gilbert Simon of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, nationally known Life Under- 
writer, was elected president of the 
Association for the 1930-31 term by 
a unanimous vote. 

The other officers elected are: Vice- 
president, Arthur P. Woodward, Con- 
necticut General, Mervin L. Lane, 
Home Life, Walter E. Barton, Union 
Central; secretary-treasurer, Clancy 
D. Connell, Provident Mutual. 

The career of Leon Gilbert Simon 
has been one of prominence ever since 
he entered the life insurance business 
over ten years ago. Over this period 
of years Mr. Simon has in each year 
personally produced over one million 
dollars of business and last year his 
production was two million, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Mr. Simon is 
considered one of the leading life un- 
derwriters in this country. The big 
honor of guiding the destinies of the 
New York association is one he justly 
deserves. No man in New York City 
has labored more unselfishly in the in- 
terest of better underwriting practices 
or has given of himself more unstinted- 
ly in advancing the cause of education 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Simon is a specialist in inheri- 
tance tax and business insurance, and 
has written two books on these sub- 
jects, which have been widely acclaimed 
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Leon Gilbert Simon 


President New York Association of 
Life Underwriters 


by the life underwriting fraternity. 
He. is a special lecturer at New York 
University, and has spoken in prac- 
tically every city of prominence in the 
United States and Canada before large 
groups of life underwriters. He has 
demonstrated his thorough knowledge 
of the intricacies of life insurance and 
enjoys an enviable reputation as a pro- 
ducer, educator, speaker and author. 
Mr. Simon’s counsel has been consid- 
ered of such value by the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, that he 
has been appointed as chairman of the 
program committee for the interna- 
tional convention of Life Underwriters 
in Toronto this September, at which 
an attendance of over 3000 is expected. 


Chicago Meeting 
CuHicaco, June 11. — Harry T. 
Wright associate manager of the H. 
F. Berls agency of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, was formally in- 
ducted as president of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters at 

(Concluded on page 9) 


Disability an Outstand- 
ing Problem 





Medical Section of American 
Life Convention Bares 
Moot Facts 





Foshay Leads Argument 





He Declares That. Individual 
Ability Will Be the Out- 
standing Factor 


The American Life Convention, Med- 
ical Section, closed its 1930 meeting at 
the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
on Friday, June 6, with the most thor- 
oughly rounded discussion on disability 
insurance that this perplexing problem 
has yet received on a convention floor. 
Consideration was given to every phase 
of the problem, even to that of the 
policyholder, whose views were so ably 
expressed by Frazer Arnold, a promi- 
nent attorney of Denver. The keynote 
of the symposium was sounded by Dr. 
P. Maxwell Foshay, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life of New York, 
and he was followed by formal seven- 
minute expressions of attitude of the 
actuary, who sets the rates, the agent 
who sells the protection, the claim man 
who pays indemnities, the executive 
who lays down company policy, the in- 
spector who searches out the personali- 
ties of the applicants, the medical di- 
rector who correlates the factors of se- 
lection, the medical examiner who re- 
cords the physical picture, and, finally, 
the policyholder himself, who, as he 
expressed it, felt as if he was the sub- 
ject of a psychological dissection. 

In the opening address by P. Maxwell 
Foshay, M.D., second vice-president and 
manager of selection, Mutual Life, New 
York City, he said: 

“The problem of disability benefits is 
in good measure a study in human na- 
ture. Its students should be versed in 
both biology and psychology. Perhaps 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Disability Discussion 


(Concluded from page 7) 


in the years to come morbidity experi- 
ence will accumulate in quantity and 
quality sufficient to justify successful 
mathematical analysis, analogous to 
biometric studies in mortality. As yet 
we are far even from that stage. 

“Statistical plans and analyses serve 
a useful purpose in adding to the sum 
of our knowledge either by their success 
or by their failure. But in such a task 
as selecting risks for life or for sick- 
ness, mechanical methods will never 
permanently and successfully replace 
expert knowledge, trained intelligence 
and experienced skill. Statistical 
studies, however, are of course neces- 
sary to check the results of selection. 

“In future the approach to these 
questions must be biometric rather than 
purely statistical. Those doing research 
in them therefore must not alone be 
mathematicians, but to succeed they 
must have had careful education in bi- 
ology. They must understand life 
processes as apart from the merely 
arithmetic aspects of the accidents of 
life. 

“Each human being is an individual 
experiment, as is every other living 
unit. Large numbers of such individu- 
als can be studied as groups through 
biometric technique, but the student 
must have in his educational back- 
ground the fundamental knowledge of 
the ever-shifting data of life processes. 
It is not easy to bring such intelligence 
to the consideration of our comparative- 
ly petty and commercial immediate 
needs, but such studies as those from 
the School of Biometry at Johns Hop- 
kins University are pointing the way. 
The results of those studies and of 
others that will follow will be of prime 
value to us. 

“At present it is clear that those who 
assume to make premium rates for mor- 
bidity must, if they would succeed, 
command expert knowledge of epidemi- 
ology. Had such knowledge been ap- 
plied to the original disability rates, 
allowance would doubtless have been 
made for occasional excessive morbidity 
(such as that caused by the recurrent 
pandemics of influenza) and especially 
for the increased proportion of illness 
in the ten or fifteen years succeeding 
an influenza pandemic. Those phe- 
nomena were observed and recorded by 
physicians in the years following the 
influenza pandemic of 1889 and 1890 as 
well as that of 1918 and 1919. The 
purely statistical approach is deficient 
in breadth of vision, and I think that 
it is not too hazardous to predict that 
in the future all available studies in 
biometry—in public health—in experi- 
ence in handling actual diseases—in 
epidemiology—will not be overlooked.” 
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New Disability Provisions 

Effective June 1 the United States 
Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y., adopted the standard disability 
provision officially required. The chief 
points of difference between the new 
clause and the company’s present clause 
are as follows: 

1. Total disability that exists for a 
period of four consecutive months is 
presumed to be permanent; at the end 
of the fourth month, the first monthly 
income payment is made. 

2. Any premiums falling due within 
the four months period will be waived 
and any premiums paid during the pe- 
riod will be refunded. 

3. No benefit will be allowed for any 


work. 


N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF DIGNITY AND 
BEAUTY, this building is primarily an ideal workshop. Its 
3,800 employees enjoy the maximum of good air, sunlight and quiet 
possible in the intense life of Manhattan, as well as 20th Century 
utilities and convenience that multiply human efficiency in the day’s 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 





period of disability for more than six 
months prior to receipt at the hor 
office of written orders of the claim. 

4. As before, disability must occur 
before age sixty (women 55) to qualify 
for benefits, but exceptions in the case 
of endowments and endowment an- 
nuities payable at the age of 65 on male 
lives only. 


A family protector policy is being 
offered by Lincoln Reserve Life, of 
Birmingham, Ala. Designed to pro- 
tect the whole family while the chil- 
dren are growing up, the policy is 
issued at a low rate and is convertible 
at the age of 18 by any or all of the 
children. 
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“ Department Ruling on 
; Advertising 





Treatment of Items as First 
Year Acquisition 
Expense 


The following letter was mailed to 
life insurance companies doing business 
in New York State under date of June 
6, by Superintendent of Insurance Al- 
bert Conway. It explains the proper 
treatment of advertising as a first year 
acquisition expense: 

The replies to our circular letter of 
April 17, 1930, indicate that the com- 
panies do not have the same methods 
of determining the cost of advertising. 
While there is a general agreement 
that advertising in insurance journals, 
magazines and newspapers should be 
included, there is no uniformity in the 
treatment of relatively important items 
such as the expense of canvassing liter- 
ature and other literature. This De- 
partment considers that if the litera- 
ture is for distribution to the public, 
either by mail or through agents, for 
the purpose of: solicitation or of stimu- 
lating the conservation of business, it is 
in the nature of advertising. This in- 
cludes pamphlets; leaflets and circulars 
which carry the name of the company 
and go beyond the hands of the repre- 
sentatives for these purposes. Expenses 
on group annuities and industrial in- 
surance should be excluded. 


After giving the matter careful study, 
I have decided to rule that the follow- 
ing expenses come within the term 
“advertising” and that, accordingly, all 
companies authorized in this State 
should report such expenses in item 
28, page 3, of the annual statement: 


(1) Advertising in insurance jour- 
nals, magazines and newspapers. 
(This includes both institutional 
advertising and advetising for 
business or agents.) 

(2) Billboard and sign advertising 
and advertising in directories. 

(3) Advertising by radio or moving 

pictures (exclusive of health or 

welfare service). 

Pamphlets for distribution to the 

general public of an educational 

or historical nature (exclusive of 
health or welfare service). 

(5) All canvassing or other litera- 
ture, such as pamphlets, circu- 
lars, leaflets, printed material, 
etc., prepared for distribution to 
the public by agents or through 
the mails for solicitation pur- 
poses or for stimulating the con- 
servation of business. 

(6) All calendars, blotters, wallets, 
advertising novelties, etc., for 
distribution to the public. 


It is not required that the cost of 
publishing information prescribed by 
law shall be included in item 28, page 
3, of the annual statement. This cov- 
ers the publishing of a condensed 
annual statement, notices of election of 
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CHICAGO MEETING 


(Concluded from page 7) 


its annual meeting at the Hotel Sher- 
man on Tuesday of this week. In ac- 
cordance with the custom of the as- 
sociation its election was held in a 
mail ballot and the results were an- 
nounced at the annual meeting. 


Other officers inducted include Alex- 
ander E. Patterson, general agent of 
the Penn Mutual Life, first vice-presi- 
dent; John P. Hastie, Mutual Life of 
New York, second vice-president, and 
Raymond J. Wiese, State Mutual Life 
of Worcester, treasurer. Directors 
elected include Thomas F. Lawrence, 
Reliance Life; Martin A. Zitzman, 
Missouri State Life; Paul W. Cook, 
Mutual Benefit Life; Paul G. Dalwig, 
Union Central Life; F. A. Llewellyn, 
Sun Life Assurance, and Otto E. 
Seiler, Marsh and McLennan. The di- 
rectors were elected for two years. The 
holdover members of the board in- 
clude Samuel T. Chase, Roy L. Davis, 
Marc A. Law, Arthur L. Miller, L. H. 
Tracy, and F. C. Wigginton. 


Agency Building and 


Management 


HE most discussed, most studied 
i ~~ without any doubt the most 
important subject in life insurance to- 
day is Agency Management. Much of 
the rapid progress now being regis- 
tered is due directly to the program of 
agency building universally practised, 
and much more will depend upon effort 
in this direction in future. 

In keeping with the trend of the 
times, The Spectator Company has 
published an authoritative book en- 
titled “Agency Building and Manage- 
ment.” This book is authored by J. 
Carter Witt, one of America’s most 
successful agency managers; he gives 
the results of twenty years’ experience 
as a manager and as a State manager. 
Every company representative who is 
anxious “to get ahead” will read this 
book. It is published by The Spectator 
Company, 243 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y., and is sold for $2.75 a 
copy. 








directors or stockholders, etc. It is 
also not necessary to include the cost 
of publishing the company’s agency 
magazines, bulletins, etc., for stimulat- 
ing the activities of agents or for their 
instruction. 

Those companies which operate their 
own printing plant should make a fair 
opportionment for inclusion in item 28, 
page 3, of the expenses of supplies, 
printing and publishing which are in- 
volved in any of the six items men- 
tioned above. 





Reliance Life Production 
for Five Months 





Gains in May Continue Un- 
broken Record of Progress 
—Individual Leaders 


Large gains in life insurance in May 
and for the first five months of this 
year are reported by the Reliance Life 
Insurance Company of Pittsburgh. New 
life insurance written by this company 
in May showed an increase of 54.9 per 
cent over May, 1929. The amount was 
$14,225,658. Accident insurance writ- 
ten last month gained 27.5 per cent. 
During the first five months of 1930 
Reliance Life Placed in force $33,182,- 
364 of new life business, an increase of 
20.8 per cent over the corresponding 
months of 1929. 

During the past four months, James 
F. Malone of Pittsburgh, who now 
leads the national sales organization of 
Reliance Life, sold 40 policies totaling 
more than $600,000 of life insurance. 
Saul Perlman and Hyman Rogal, also 
of Pittsburgh, placed $500,000 of new 
life insurance in April, $450,000 of 
which was paid for in one day. At 
the close of May, Reliance Life had in 
force $453,697,284 life insurance, $157,- 
455,622 accident insurance, and $3382,- 
879 weekly indemnity health insurance. 
Its assets total more than $65,000,000. 


Inaugurates New Sales 
Training Methods 





Oregon Mutual Life Insurance 
Company Installs Visual Sales 
Methods of Instruction 


An entirely new innovation in sales 
training methods has been inaugurated 
by the Oregon Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Portland, Ore., in its course 
of educational work to teach its agents 
the business of life insurance. 

Projection machines wherein dia- 
grams, actual photographs and con- 
crete examples are shown are now be- 
ing used by this company. 

The training of agents is under the 
direction of C. W. Hollebaugh, who is 
the author of several books on training 
agents and life underwriting, who has 
conducted sales training courses for 
the University of California Extension 
Division of San Francisco and who 
holds the degree of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter from the American College 
of Life Underwriters. 

The first class of instruction with the 
new visualized sales training methods 
was held in the assembly room of the 
Oregon Mutual Life home office on 
Monday morning, June 2, and will con- 
tinue for two weeks. Mornings are 
given over to class work; afternoons to 
the solicitation of business in the field. 
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MISSOURI 
STATE 
LIFE 


The Progressive Company 


Over $1,240,000,000.00 
of Life Insurance in Force 


Service to Policyholders and Representa- 
tives always of the highest standard. A 
complete multiple line—Life, Accident 


and Health, Group and Salary Savings. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor Home Office 
President 
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Unemployment Insur- 
ance Analyzed 


R. A. Hohaus Discusses 
Problem in Light of 
European Experience 








No Panacea for 
Unemployment 





But Can Be Successfully Applied 
to Meet Seasonal 
Slackness 


Discussing the unemployment prob- 
lem from the angle of insurance relief, 
and basing his contentions largely upon 
the experience of the debt-burdened 
British and German government plans, 
R. A. Hohaus, assistant actuary of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
says that insurance cannot provide a 
panacea for all unemployment, and is 
never likely to provide for protracted 
unemployment which can only be re- 
lieved through some form of charity, 
outside the scope of insurance. 

In a paper read at a meeting of the 
American Institute of Actuaries in 
Chicago, Mr. Hohaus reviewed briefly 
the history of the British and German 
compulsory unemployment insurance 
programs. He said that the $85,000,- 
000 British Fund deficit of March 1923 
had grown to $184,000,000 at the end 
of 1929. 

“The unemployed insured numbered 
almost 1,350,000 on Dec. 16, 1929,” he 
said, “and represented 11.1 per cent of 
the total number insured. On Jan. 27, 
1930, the number unemployed had in- 
creased further and was in excess of 
1,500,000. This condition is reflected in 
the government’s recent request to Par- 
liament to have the limit of the fund 
again extended from 40,000,000 to 50,- 
000,000 pounds.” 

In referring to the German govern- 
ment plan, Hohaus said: 

“Even though the fund had a reserve 
fund of about $27,000,000 turned over 
when it was established in the fall of 
1927, this reserve was exhausted by 
January, 1929, and the government had 
to lend it funds. By June, 1929, these 
loans had totaled over $65,000,000. 

“There had been little active interest 
in unemployment insurance in this 
country since 1920-1921, until last win- 
ter,” Hohaus said, “when it was again 
revived by the conditions then current.” 
He pointed out that only about 150,000 
persons are covered by the few unem- 
ployment insurance plans now operated 
in this country by a single firm or in- 
dustries, excluding those in plans pro- 
viding only dismissal wages or indirect 
benefits in the form of loans or savings 
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available for withdrawal. Employer 
plans, he said, do not exceed fifteen and 
there are no more than thirty-nine 
trade union plans. 

“In his presidential address in 1908 
before the Institute of Actuaries,’’ Ho- 
haus said, “Sir George Hardy stated: 
‘Whether unemployment as a whole can 
be dealt with upon the principle of in- 
surance, is open to very grave doubt.’ 
The experience during the intervening 
period has been subject to such extraor- 
dinary conditions, mainly related to the 
World War, that any conclusions based 
thereon are necessarily subject to reser- 
vations. 

“The indications are that insurance 
can be successfully used for persons 
who are normally in employment for 
protection against seasonal unemploy- 
ment, and also cyclical and techno- 
logical for a certain period, but not if 
protracted too long. Insurance will 
probably never be able to provide for 
long protracted unemployment due to 
continued depression, without becoming, 
at least in part, relief or charity, in- 
stead of insurance.” 











AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 








Insurance in Force 
1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 
1930 Two Billions 
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Your Heavenly Robe Will 
Not Keep Them Warm 





Declares Noted Pastor, Referring 
to Dependents Left Without 
Life Insurance 


“It is a mean thing for you to go up 
to heaven while they go to the poor 
house,” the late Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 
madge declared before an audience in 
Brooklyn several years ago. And in 
the same sermon he admonished his 
hearers as follows: “. . . before forty- 
eight hours have passed away, appear 
at the desk of some one of our great 
life insurance companies, have the 
stethoscope put to your heart and lungs, 
and by the seal of that company decree 
that your children shall not be sub- 
jected to the humiliation of financial 
struggle in the dark day of your de- 
mise.” 

And it is a safe bet that no man 
ever sold more examinations in a day 
than did that sermon. You cannot pos- 
sibly talk in such terms to your pros- 
pects. But the Rev. Talmadge cou!d 
and did, and made them like it. 

Originally distributed by THE SPEc- 
TATOR in a plain paper leaflet, this 
message has sold untold thousands of 
dollars’ worth of life insurance. Of 
late repeat orders for the leaflet have 
become so numerous that it was de- 
cided to reprint the material in pam- 
phlet form, using an attractive art 
cover, all of which should result in 
greatly added effectiveness. 

This is a pamphlet which will be wel- 
come in the home; be read there, and 
read with respect. It is entitled “The 
Crime of Not Insuring.” 

Anyone interested in increased sales 
through the medium of this powerful 
indorsement may obtain the pamphlet 
in its new style dress at the price of 
$30 for 1000 copies; $120 for 5000 
copies, or $225 for 10,000 copies. This 
price includes imprinting the pur- 
chaser’s name and address on the back 
cover. 

















limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 
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Conn. Mutual Emphasizes 
Conseryation 





Holds Cashier’s Contest, Winners 
to Qualify for Trip to 
Home Office 


A chosen few cashiers, selected for 
their success in maintaining insurance 
in force, will be invited to visit the 
home office of The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford. 

“Recognizing that in a large measure 
the work of the agency cashier deter- 
mines the conservation results in the 
agency and that this year more than 
usual attention should be given to con- 
servation,” says President James Lee 
Loomis in discussing the plan, “it gives 
me pleasure to make the announce- 
ment that three times during the next 
twelve months—in October, 1930; Feb- 
ruary, 1931, and June, 1931—four cash- 
iers from our various agencies will be 
invited to the home office for a three 
days’ visit. The winning cashiers will 
be chosen. by a committee of the home 
office clerical staff, two of the winners 
being chosen for the general excellence 
of their conservation work and two for 
showing the most improvement in their 
conservation results.” 

Among the points considered will be: 
Lapses less revivals; surrenders; policy 
loans made less loans repaid; and pre- 
mium loans made less loans repaid. 


Represents Illinois Bankers Life 
in Texas 


M. W. Hulsey of Dallas, who repre- 
sented The Illinois Bankers Life Asso- 
ciation of Monmouth, IIl., as general 
agent in the State of Texas for nine- 
teen years, has contracted in a similar 
capacity with the Illinois Bankers Life 
Assurance Company, which reinsured 
the Association last November. The 
new company was granted a license in 
Texas within the last ten days. 

The company has $18,000,000 insur- 
ance in force in Texas, this being sec- 
ond only to the home State, Illinois. 
The company has also recently been 
licensed in the State of Oklahoma and 
is now planning for aggressive develop- 
ment throughout its territory. 





Lewis Stentz Retires as Supt. of 
Agencies 


After nearly thirty years of service 
Lewis Stentz, veteran superintendent 
of agencies of the Western and South- 
ern Life, has resigned and retired from 
active business. 

Mr. Stentz was first employed by the 
Western and Southern as assistant 
superintendent and later became super- 
intendent of the Cleveland district. 
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PRUDENTIAL NOTES 


Agent Wesley S. Warren, of the Fall 
River, Mass., district, has been making 
steady progress during the first months 
of 1930. He has been successful in 
producing his share of industrial, inter- 
mediate and ordinary new business poli- 
cies. 

Agent Maurice G. Braheny, of the 
New Haven No. 2 district, has been 
promoted to be an assistant superin- 
tendent in the same district. 

Agent Frank J. Johns, of the Albany, 
N. Y., district, and Assistant Super- 
intendent John R. Olson, of the Bur- 
lington, Vt., district, have been success- 
ful in writing more than $50,000 Or- 
dinary New Business thus far this 
year. 

Superintendent James J. Hanley, of 
the Stamford, Conn., district, is to be 
congratulated on placing Group Insur- 
ance for $2,000,000. Assistant Super- 
intendent Leo Bray, of the Burlington, 
Vt., district, has been successful in 
closing a Group case for more than 
$240,000. 

Recent advancements in the Pruden- 
tial Old Guard are: Miss G. A. McGill, 
district clerk, in the Pittsfield, Mass., 
district, to Class “B”; Agent Ferdinand 
Finn, Amsterdam, N. Y., to Class “C”; 
Assistant Superintendent F. Minicucci, 
of Torrington, Conn., to Class “C’’; 
Agent C. Mitchell, of Wakefield, R. I., 
to Class “C”, and Superintendent B. A. 
Gilhuly, of Bridgeport, Conn., to Class 
“Ty”. 

Agents Arthur C. Wilwerth, of the 
Reading, Pa., No. 1 district, and Frank 
G. Scott, of the Scranton, Pa., No. 1 dis- 
trict, have been promoted to be assist- 
ant superintendents. They will continue 
in their present districts. 

Agent Charles J. Grieb has been pro- 
moted to be an assistant superintendent 
in the Dayton, O., No. 1 district. 

Agent Cary L. H. Cook has been pro- 
moted to be an assistant superintendent 
in the New Albany district. He will 
take charge of the detached assistancy 
at Bloomington, Ind. 


Gate City Life Election 


GREENSBORO, June 9. — Satisfactory 
progress in the past year was shown in 
reports submitted last week at the an- 
nual meeting of the Gate City Life In- 
surance Company held at the home of- 
fice. The stockholders named the fol- 
lowing directors: J. F. Thompson, 
Gayle Thompson, M. B. York, M. M. 
Paris and R. C. Kelly and O. F. Staf- 
ford. 

The directors named the following 
officers for new terms: J. F. Thompson 
as president, Gayle Thompson as vice- 
president and O. F. Stafford as secre- 
tary. 








Mutual Marriage Association 
Incorporates 





Company Plans to Issue Marriage 
Along Lines Proposed in 
Arkansas 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 7.—The Mu- 
tual Marriage Association of Tennes- 
see, Inc., has been granted a charter in 
Nashville, Tenn. A. C. Muir, attorney, 
who drew up the papers, declined to 
discuss the association’s plans but ad- 
mitted he represents Little Rock inter- 
ests which created such a furore in 
Arkansas recently by offering ‘“mar- 
riage insurance” of a similar nature. 

The incorporators are Sam S. Mar- 
golin, J. Friel Hastings and H. L. Arm- 
strong, all of Memphis. Under the 
Arkansas plan, which the attorney gen- 
eral’s office in Little Rock is still con- 
sidering, the young men who bought 
stock in the association will be paid 
off for the amount of time they remain 
single when they finally yield to 
Hymen’s blandishments. 

For example, the young man who 
joined pays a regular premium and a 
small assessment when another stock- 
holder weds. As the table works out, 
if he gets married at the end of a year, 
he gets enough to pay for the wed- 
ding. But if he resists temptation and 
pays his premiums regularly, for three 
years or longer, he makes a handsome 
profit on the deal, drawing several hun- 
dred dollars on the day of the cere- 
mony. 


Acacia Head on Two Months’ 
Tour of Nation 

Undertaken for the purpose of in- 
specting branch offices, to attend im- 
portant organization meetings, and to 
contact personally with large numbers 
of the field force, William Montgomery, 
president of the Acacia Mutual Life 
Association has left Washington on a 
circuit trip of the United States. 

Mr. Montgomery’s ultimate objective 
is the Pacific Coast, which he will 
reach by the southern route. It is his 
plan to move southward from the Na- 
tional Capital, stopping at many of 
the branches located in the South, in- 
cluding Atlanta, Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery, New Orleans, and others. He 
then travels westward, and will call 
at every branch on the Pacific Coast, 
among them San Diego, Los Angeles, 
Fresno, San Jose, Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, and Seattle. He will 
attend the meeting of the Field Ad- 
visory Committee, which will be held 
at Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Aetna General Agency 
Changes 


New York City, Boston and 
Detroit Agencies Affected 
by Transfers 





Detroit-Flint Consolidation 





Richard L. and Russell P. Place 
Form Partnership in 
Boston Office 


A significant change in the general 
agency organization of the Avtna Life 
Insurance Company, involving the com- 
pany’s agencies in New York City, Bos- 
ton, and Detroit, has just been an- 
nounced by Vice-President K. A. 
Luther. 

The Detroit general agency is to be 
consolidated with the Flint agency as 
of July 1 with headquarters at the com- 
pany’s present offices in Detroit. H. K. 
Schoch, present tna general agent in 
Boston, is to be general agent in charge 
of the new consolidation. 

Richard L. Place, agency secretary at 
the company’s home office, will, in 
partnership with his brother, Russell P. 
Place of Boston, succeed Mr. Schoch 
at Boston. Edwards & Baker of De- 
troit are resigning and R. S. Edwards 
of that partnership will go to 52 Van- 
derbilt Avenue, New York City, to suc- 

: ceed Dewey R. Mason as general agent. 
: Mr. Mason goes to the home office as 
assistant superintendent of agencies to 
assume many of Mr. Place’s duties 
under Mr. Luther. All changes are to 
go into effect July 1. 

F Vice-President Luther is keenly en- 
thusiastic about the future of these 
appointments. He ranks Boston and 
Detroit among the Attna’s finest field 
organizations, and the men who are 
é to take charge of them, he feels, are 
highly competent and unusually well 
equipped to assume and continue the 
4 splendid work of these important agen- 
cies. 
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Aetna General Agents Who Figure In Important Changes. 


In going to Detroit, Mr. Schoch as- 
sumes charge of one of the most pro- 
gressive sections of the Attna’s terri- 
tory. Detroit has enjoyed phenomenal 
growth in recent years, now ranking 
fourth in population among American 
cities and bidding fair to step ahead to 
third place. It is looked upon by busi- 
ness men generally as one of the 
country’s most promising cities. 

Richard L. Place has been connected 
with the @tna since 1922. He grad- 
uated from Harvard College in 1920 
and soon after became associated with 
the group division of the AStna Life 
with the Boston general agency, which 
was at that time in charge of Vice- 
President Luther. Mr. Place went to 
the home office in March, 1923, as 
assistant in the group division, be- 
coming associated with the life agency 
division in August, 1925, as agency 
assistant. February, 1927, he was 
made assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies and at the annual director’s meet- 
ing of the company last February was 
elected to the office of agency secretary. 
For several years he has been closely 
associated with Mr. Luther, acting as 
assistant to him and being concerned 
largely with the preparation of field 
organization plans, sales promotion, and 
administrative duties. 





Richard L. Place and 
Russell P. Place, Succes- 
sors to H. K. Schoch as 
General Agents for Aetna 
Life in Boston 













































From Left to Right— 
H. K. Schoch, Dewey R. Mason and R. S. Edwards 


Russell P. Place has specialized in 
trust work and estate analysis from the 
beginning of his law career. As assist- 
ant secretary and assistant trust officer 
with the Lee, Higginson Trust Com- 
pany he has been directly in charge of 
the development of trust and estate 
business. He is regarded as an 
authority on this subject. 

Dewey R. Mason, who is a graduate 
of the University of Rochester, became 
Etna general agent at 225 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York City, 
after a number of years’ association 
with the L. A. Cerf Agency of the 
Mutual Benefit. Early this year, Mr. 
Mason’s agency was combined with the 
former Leitner agency of the Avtna and 
the enlarged organization has been 
under his direction at 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue since. 


In going to the home office as assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies, Mr. 
Mason will bring to his new duties the 
varied experience he has enjoyed in 
the metropolitan district during the last 
eight years, having been successively 
an agent, agency supervisor and gen- 
eral agent. 


R. S. Edwards, in succeeding Mr. 
Mason at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City, takes over a very important 
link in the AStna’s metropolitan New 
York agency organization. His long 
and intensive experience in life insur- 
ance and organization activities par- 
ticularly well prepares him to continue 
the splendid work of this agency. 


The Arthur J. Hill agency of the 
State Life of Indiana, covering the 
State of California, reports a record 
volume of business for the month of 
May. Approximately $2,500,000 of, 
new business was written by this or- 
ganization in honor of Manager Hill. 
This is the largest volume of business 
ever developed by any agency of the 
company in a single month, it is re- 
ported. 
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Just Reinsurance 


—That’s All 
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| Assets, Surplus, New Business All 
Increasing— 
(Practically No Lapses) 








New Low Cost Insurance 


The 1930 dividend scale reduces the net cost : ; 
of Fidelity’s Low Rate Life Policy to very low Insurance in Force Approaching 


figures, and offers a policy easy to sell in large 
$20,000,000.00. 


units with consequent profit to the agent. 


ILLUSTRATION 


Net Cost* $10,000 
| Aver. for 
Ist yr. 10th yr. 10 yrs. 
$137.90 $133.60 $136.00 oe 
191.00 181.10 186.60 Although our underwriting has resulted 
284.50 264.40 275.10 ; 4 ; 
in the lowest claim ratio of which we 


458.40 424.90 441.70 
“Based on 1930 Dividend Scale—Not Guaranteed. have any knowledge in our Master Con- 


* DELITY MUTUAL LIFE tract Division and in no death claims 


(Seventeen Months Operation) 
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INSURANCE COMPANY whatsoever in all other Divisions of our 

PHILADELPHIA 

WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Preent work, yet there has been a low percent- 
age of outright rejection and a common 

viewpoint with the Field Forces in the 

Department of Issue. 
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Insurance 
In Force This is going to be an insurance year for 


Over all of us. Set your sights high! 
$157,000,000 


Harry L. Seay, 
——, We are entering some new territory. 
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H. B. Seay, 
Vice President 


P. N. Thevenet, ALL STATES LIFE 


V.P. & Secty. 


P. V. Montgomery, ‘ 
V. P. & Actuary Ben W. Lacy, President 
As eee A. C. Bigger 
; NAT, Vice-President Montgomery, Alabama 
SOUTHLAND LIFE INSURAI NCE RS 1COMPA NYS ’ 
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Savings in Annual Premiums 


The advantages of paying premiums 
annually is being brought to the atten- 
tion of policyholders of The Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
through cards emphasizing the savings 
thus effected. 


Appointed Agency Managers 

Howard D. Sharpe and Leanard 
Mordecai, well known Boston insurance 
men, have been appointed as agency 
managers for the Equitable Life of 
Iowa with headquarters in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, in Boston. 
The firm name is Sharpe and Mordecai. 


World Series Tickets as Prizes 


BALTIMORE, June 9.—Three men of 
the Friend L. Wells agency of the Aitna 
Insurance Company will be given a trip 
to the world’s series baseball games 
with all expenses paid in a contest just 
started, which will close on Oct. 1. 

The contest is based on points, which 
are given for attendance to the fifteen 
minute daily sales conference, for turn- 
ing in daily reports, cases written, vol- 
ume, etc. 


Alamo Life Agents Convene 

DALLAS, TEX., June 9.—Seventy of 
the best producers of the Alamo Life 
Insurance Company of San Antonio 
attended the agency roundup there a 


few days ago. The meeting was in - 


celebration of completion of $1,000,000 
goal for April and March. At the 
close of the meeting the President’s 
Club, composed of members writing 
$100,000, visited Galveston and Houston 
on an outing. 


Chase Agency Moves 
Chicago offices of the Samuel T. 
Chase general agency of The Connecti- 
cut Mutual have been moved from 1380 
Continental Illinois Bank Building to 
the ninth floor of the new 49-story 
building at 1 LaSalle Street, northeast 
corner of Madison Street and North 
LaSalle Street. This building is located 
at what is commonly referred to as the 

“financial crossroads” of Chicago. 


Consistent National Leadership 

The Arthur J. Hill California 
Agency of the State Life Insurance 
Company of Indiana scored another big 
victory in April by leading companies’ 
agencies of the United States for the 
fifth consecutive month and for the 
eleventh month in the past sixteen. 

As at the close of April, the Hill 
Agency was more than $2,000,000 
ahead of its record for 1929, at the 
corresponding time. It is producing at 
a rate of better than $20,000,000-a- 
year for 1930. 
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Life Agency to Award Cup 


O. P. Schnabel, San Antonio branch 
manager of the Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company, has announced to 
his agency force that a suitably en- 
graved loving cup will be awarded to 
the most valuable member of the San 
Antonio agency at the end of 1930. The 
volume of paid business, renewal ratio, 
steady production and assistance ren- 
dered in connection with recruiting new 
representatives will be taken into con- 
sideration in awarding the cup. 


Pennsylvania Association Election 


At the semi-annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of Life 
Underwriters held last week Earl H. 
Schaeffer, general agent of the Fidelity 
Mutual at Harrisburg, was elected 
president to fill the unexpired term of 
James M. Blake, who resigned when he 
was appointed sales promotion man- 
ager of the Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

After the meeting, the delegates were 
guests at the dinner-meeting of the 
Philadelphia association. 


President Ecker Visits California 


Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, has completed a tour 
of California during which time he at- 
tended conferences of company repre- 
sentatives in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Ecker said that he saw nothing 
unfavorable in the business situation of 
the country and in using life insurance 
as a business barometer he was optimis- 
tic over conditions generally. 

Accompanying Mr. Ecker were Vice- 
Presidents Francis O. Ayres and 
A. F, C. Fiske. 


Northwestern National Raises 
Limit to $250,000 


The amount of insurance that will 
be written on any one life by the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis 
has been raised from $100,000 to $250,- 
000, according to an announcement 
made by the home office of the com- 
pany. 

While the company has from time 
to time accepted applications and is- 
sued policies for amounts considerably 
in excess of $100,000, this is the first 
definite announcement to that effect. 
The new maximum includes current ap- 
plications and previous insurance. 
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New District Managers 


The Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company announces the appointment of 
the following district managers: J. E. 
Greilick, Dayton, Ohio; George R. Kail, 
Orville, Ohio; A. L. Anthony, El Do- 
rado, Arkansas; H. T. Emerson, Vir- 
ginia, Minnesota. 


Pan-American Managers 


The Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company announces the appointment 
of the following District Managers: 
Bernard E. Simmons, Clarksdale, Mis- 
sissippi; Nyram L. Young, Louisville, 
Kentucky; George J. Middaugh, Clarke- 
burg, West Virginia, and Marshall S. 
Johnson, Austin, Texas. 


Consecutive Production Record 


DALLAS TEX., June 9.—Sam Weems, 
general agent for the Minnesota 
Mutual with headquarters at Dallas, 
has written an application or more for 
408 consecutive weeks, an announcement 
of the company says. During that time 
Mr. Weems has turned in more than 
1700 applications. Mr. Weems is one 
of the million dollar producers in Texas. 
He is president of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 


Luncheon to James Elton Bragg 

In recognition of the splendid work 
accomplished by James Elton Bragg in 
his first year as director of the Life 
Insurance Training Course at New York 
University, the executive committee of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
the City of New York, Inc., tendered 
him a testimonial luncheon at the Bank- 
ers Club on June 5. 

A great many of the committee mem- 
bers spoke in praise of Mr. Bragg’s 
work and the influence the school was 
bringing to bear on the further educa- 
tion of the life underwriter. 


T. L. Anderson Leaves Depart- 
ment to Join Federal Life 

CHIcaGo — Announcement that T. 
Loyal Anderson, actuary of the Illinois 
Insurance Department, is to become 
assistant actuary of the Federal Life 
of Chicago, effective July 1, has been 
made here. Regret at the resignation 
of Mr. Anderson from the State’s ser- 
vice was expressed by Leo H. Lowe, 
director of trade and commerce. Mr. 
Anderson has been actuary of the IIli- 
nois Insurance Department for nearly 
five years and previously he was con- 
nected with a firm of consulting actu- 
aries and prior to that attended the 
University of Michigan from which he 
was graduated. He is a member of 
the committee on blanks of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 


NEAL et, President a JOHN KAY, Nice Tentient and Treasurer 
HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCH.BALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
eet M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL baggy ht President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL BASSETT, 3 JOHN Ler? § Vice-President , 
A. H. HASSINGER. Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL bag gh President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of ‘Board 
W. E. yg gr 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


— L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
HIN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. a. President wnane tee KAY, Vice-President 
A. H . HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President IBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE Co. 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 ~$ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. re ROWE, President S. WM. BURTON, Vice-President 


HEYER, Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, Vie WM. P. STANTON, bea oe S. K. McCLURE, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President ASSINGER, Vice-President BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE Co. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 & 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
Cc. W. Ag got President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President 
E. C. F EIGENSPAN, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 


$49,400,938 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS. LOYAL 























JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
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Acquisition Expense 
Draws Crowd 


Representatives from All 
Parts of Country at 
Edgewater Beach 








Agents Interested 





National Association Holds Pre- 
liminary Meeting to Discuss 
Stand 





By RALPH REED WOLFE 


CHICAGO, June 10. — The Edgewater 
Beach Hotel is filled with insurance 
men from all over the country who are 
to appear at the hearings tomorrow, 
Thursday and Friday before the acqui- 
sition cost committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Underwriters, agents, brokers 
associations, insurance company officials 
and other interested in the present con- 
ditions in the insurance production field 
and who believe them unsatisfactory 
and that some remedy is necessary are 
represented. Howard P. Dunham, in- 
surance commissioner of Connecticut 
and president of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners was 
an early arrival as was Commissioner 
Matthew H. Taggart of Pennsylvania, 
Commissioner Theodore Thulemeyer of 
Wyoming and Commissioner A. S. Cald- 
well of Tennessee. The commissioners 
forming the acquisition cost committee 
are Charles D. Livingston, Michigan; 
M. A. Freedy, Wisconsin; Albert Con- 
way, New York; Ray Yenter, lowa; 
George P. Porter, Montana; and M. H. 
Taggart, Pennsylvania. 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents had representatives here 
from practically all the States and they 
spent the entire day today at a meet- 
ing preparing for the hearing at which 
the association will be heard on Friday. 
The meeting was declared an executive 
session and newspaper men were not 
present. Clyde Smith, Lansing, Mich., 
president of the National Association, 
presided. 

Between seventy and eighty members 
of the association were present at the 
meeting. Walter H. Bennett, New 
York ,secretary counsel of the National 
Association, is naturally taking a prom- 
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Bulletin 


St. Louis, June 11.—It is understood 
here that Kansas City conference of 
Missouri business interest and insur- 
ance men held Monday to consider Mis- 
souri rate situation will recommend to 
company officials at Chicago, Wednes- 
day, that the Federal and State suits 
attacking Thompson order of May 28, 
rejecting 16 2/3 per cent increase in 
fire, hail, wind storm and lightning in- 
surance rates be dropped, and com- 
pany return to former rates pending 
outcome, as a friendly suit to be 
brought by one company to test powers 
of Missouri insurance department in 
fixing rates. If the test case is suc- 
cessful for the company it is probable 
an increase in rates will then be agreed 
upon. The proposed peace agreement 
also contemplates Missouri business 
interest aiding movement before next 
legislature for laws to provide better 
fire protection. 
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inent part in the proceedings. Mr. 
Bennett said that the association did 
not intend to present a defense of com- 
missions in many of the so termed 
excepted cities where excess commis- 
sions had been paid. The merits of 
such excess commissions, he implied, 
should be presented by those interested. 
He said that the agents felt that they 
should get together to formulate the 
best ideas relating to the present sit- 
uation and present the results to the 
insurance commissioners. 

What will be the result of the hear- 
ings upon the final report of the acqui- 
sition cost committee of the insur- 
ance commissioners finally remains, of 
course, upon the lap of the Gods. There 
is no question that there will be pre- 
sented to the committee and tremen- 
dous amount of arguments to show that 
the present cost of securing fire and 
casualty business is not greater than 
it should or must be in the fact of 
present day conditions. Comment heard 
among the insurance men is interesting 
if not very definite. Several have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Inter- 
national Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners started something much 
bigger than they anticipated when they 
launched the acquisition cost committee, 
and ont put it rather forcibly by say- 
ing that it had bit off more than it 
could chew. 


Bennett on Reducing 
Commissions 





Says Much of Agents Com- 
pensation Not Acquisi- 
tion Cost Item 





Cites Agency Law 





Fire Insurance Producers Com- 
pensation Reduced as Pre- 
miums Grow, He Says 


Walter H. Bennett, secretary-coun- 
sel of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, in presenting the case 
for the agents at the hearing on ac- 
quisition costs called in Chicago by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, reviewed the legal aspects 
of agency contracts, and made out a 
strong case in opposition to the theory 
that the insurance agent is a common 
law agent of a principle, required to 
function as such, and carrying no 
duties or responsibilities outside of this 
narrow and restricted sphere. 

Mr. Bennett quoted some of the re- 
sults of the survey made by the Na- 
tional Association of agency operat- 
ing expenses tending to show that ex- 
penses other than acquisition, such as 
underwriting, supervising, inspection, 
collection, etc., amount to 18.6 per cent 
of the net premium. Commissions paid, 
contended Mr. Bennett, are not purely 
acquisition costs. 

In regard to commission reduction, 
Mr. Bennett said: 

Natural competition in the business 
of insurance has brought about in this 
country during the last decade a con- 
stant reduction in compensation re- 
ceived by insurance agents. It has been 
a part of the natural development of 
modern business tendencies. The agents 
themselves have been a material fac- 
tor in this reduction. In doing that 
they have, at the same time, rendered 
a valuable and profitable service to 
their clients in fire and accident pre- 
vention. Physical risks have been im- 
proved. Hazards have been removed. 
As a consequence, rate reductions have 
followed. Let us not forget that every 
time a rate is reduced, no matter what 
influence brought about the reduction, 
automatically the agents’ compensa- 
tion goes down with it. 

Has it occurred to you that in one 
year’s operation under this practice, 
according to the president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
(1929), the compensation to fire in- 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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Missouri Situation 
Complicated 





Some Companies Protected 
by Federal Injunction— 
Others by June 2 Suit 





5 Companies Will Not Fight 





Sixty-three Companies Unpro- 
tected by Injunction Must Con- 
form to Departmental Rates 


Fifty-seven stock fire insurance com- 
panies on June 2 filed an application 
in the Cole County Circuit Court at 
Jefferson City, Mo., for a review of the 
action of State Superintendent of In- 
surace Joseph B. Thompson in deny- 
ing on May 28 the application of the 
companies for a 162/3 per cent in- 
crease in fire, hail, windstorm and 
lightning insurance rates effective on 
June 1. 

This suit, brought under the Mis- 
souri laws, will temporarily prevent 
the State Insurance Department from 
interfering with the collecting of the 
higher rates until the matter is finally 
disposed of by the courts. Under the 
insurance laws the excess premiums, 
or 162/3 per cent above the rates 
authorized by the Missouri depart- 
ment, will be impounded. Should the 
courts finally decide against the com- 
panies, the excess is to be returned to 
the insurance buyers. 

The application is based upon the 
grounds that the denial of the rates 
asked is unconstitutional and invalid. 

The companies that are parties to 
this court action did not join the 
Federal court injunction proceedings 
instituted at Jefferson City on May 
28 and on which Federal Judge Reeves 
at Kansas City on May 29 issued a 
temporary restraining order preventing 
Superintendent of Insurance Thompson 
and Attorney General Stratton Shartel 
from interfering in any way with the 
collection of the higher rates for insur- 
ance sought by the companies. 

There are 157 companies operating 
in Missouri under the protection of the 
Federal order, while five companies 
have notified Superintendent Thomp- 
son that they do not intend to join 
the court battle and will continue to 
charge the rates approved by the de- 
partment. One company, The Minne- 
sota Fire Insurance Company, through 
its State general agent, R. W. Frey- 
schlag at Kansas City, has announced 
rates 20 per cent below those fixed by 
the Missouri department. Thus there 
are now three levels of rates being 
charged by stock insurance companies 
in Missouri. 


Fire Insurance 


National Fidelity Fire Buys 
Hampton Roads 





Merged Companies Will Have 
Resources in Excess of 


$1,000,000 


BALTIMORE, June 7.—Controlling in- 
terest in the Hampton Roads Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company has been 
acquired by the National Fidelity Fire 
Insurance Company of America, Balti- 
more. The transaction whereby the 
company acquires a controlling inter- 
est was ratified at a meeting of the 
board of directors here this week. 

The Hampton Roads Company was 
incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Maryland in 1920 and has its 
home office in Norfolk, Va. 

According to officials of the National 
Fidelity Fire Insurance Company of 
America, the combined resources of the 
merged companies will be in excess of 
$1,000,000. 

Both corporations will be operated as 
independent units, but under the Na- 
tional Fidelity administration. 

Officers of the National Fidelity are: 
Milton R. Lerch, president; Morton 
Wolman, executive vice-president; Dr. 
Henry L. Sinskey, chairman of board, 
and Howard C. Bregel, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The board of directors consists of 
Dr. Robert P. Bay, Howard M. Em- 
mons, Charles R. Whiteford, G. Ed- 
ward Markley, Dr. Henry L. Sinskey, 
Howard C. Bregel, B. Wesley Gatch, 
Arthur L. Jackson, Daniel DePace, Ed- 
ward A. Gross, Carl Born, Milton R. 
Lerch, Dr. Edward A. Looper, Morton 
Wolman and Henry M. Reinhart. 


Licensed in Massachusetts 
The Associated Fire & Marine In- 
surance Co., San Francisco, has been 
licensed to write fire, marine and auto- 
mobile insurance in Illinois. 








In all sixty-three domestic and seven 
foreign companies not protected by the 
Federal injunction have been notified 
by Superintendent Thompson that they 
must not charge any rate for fire, 
lightning, hail or windstorm insur- 
ance not approved by the department. 

Attorney General Shartel has ap- 
pointed Justin D. Bowersock of Kansas 
City, Mo., special Assistant Attorney 
General to handle the new rate litiga- 
tion for the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment. Attorney General: Shartel 
will personally direct the legal battle 
on behalf of the State, while in addi- 
tion to Bowersick, Assistants Attorney 
General Glenn C. Weatherby and 
Henry Depping will take part in the 
conflict. 





Auto Vacation Policies 
are Introduced 





America Fore Issues Unique 
Combination Contract 
for Tourists 





Twelve Forms of Coverage 





Policy, Issued from Ten to Sixty 
Days, Insures Against Seven 
Unusual Perils 


Permission-to issue a unique “vaca- 
tion” automobile policy has just been 
given to the Continental Insurance 
Company and the other fire companies 
of the “America Fore” group, including 
the Fidelity & Casualty Company of 
New York, by most of the State In- 
surance Departments, the National Au- 
tomobile Underwriters’ Association and 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. The approval of 
other States is expected shortly. 

In the new policy are embodied twelve 
forms of coverage never before offered 
to the public in one insurance package. 
It is a vacation policy for automobile 
owners, issued for a period of from ten 
to sixty days, that insures the holder 
against damage due to collision or up- 
setting; windstorms, hail, earthquakes 
or explosions; riots; water or floods, 
and falling aircraft. 

The policy also gives protection 
against losses resulting from theft of 
personal effects over twenty-five dol- 
lars, and provides for towing expense 
in case of accident or mechanical break- 
down. There are, in addition, provi- 
sions for increasing the liability and 
property damage protection afforded 
the automobile owner for the duration 
of his trip, as well as for personal in- 
juries occurring during the trip. 

In brief, the vacation policy protects 
the car against seven different perils 
not usually covered, and safeguards the 
owner against financial loss from four 
additional hazards likely to mar a mo- 
toring journey. It covers his own and 
his family’s personal effects. 

The policy is for owned cars only, 
rented automobiles being excluded, and 
the accident insurance is barred to per- 
sons under eighteen years of age, to 
men over sixty-five and to women over 
sixty. 

The companies expect their agents to 
underwrite this policy with special care 
as to moral hazard, owing to the brief 
terms for which it is written. Agents 
of the “America Fore” companies are 
located in all parts of the country and 
will be empowered to assist policyhold- 
ers when accidents occur. 
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Tourists Encouraged 
to Take Cars Abroad 





Steamship Companies Have 
Improved Facilities for 
Storage 





Insurance Available 





National Union Companies Ex- 
pect to Write Good Volume of 
This Business 


The enlightened attitude of many 
steamship companies facilities for the 
transportation of automobiles abroad, 
according to George A. Moszkovski, 
vice-president, American International 
Underwriters Corporation, has encour- 
aged the American tourists to take 
their automobiles with them and has 
given great impetus to the final stages 
of development of an American auto- 
mobile insurance policy covering Amer- 
ican-owned automobiles abroad. 

The French Line was the first steam- 
ship company to place at the disposal 
of passengers adequate facilities for au- 
tomobile shipment. This was directly 
following the war, when tourist traffic 
showed a marked increase. The S.S. 
Paris, of the French Line, became a 
veritable floating garage, with a rebuilt 
hold, especially designed to quarter the 
cars in transit. The Ile de France 
and the De Grasse, of the same line, 
followed suit, and in turn were fol- 
lowed by many other lines. Late in 
1929 the White Star Line entered the 
field. 

In tracing conditions that prevailed 
in the past, Mr. Moszkovski found that 
the tourist was compelled by existing 
circumstances to chance his car to the 
rigors of the open deck. Shipment as 
freight, in the hold, was another alter- 
native. 

For a time only a few British com- 
panies would write automobile insur- 
ance on such cars, while touring in 
Europe, and then only upon the recom- 
mendation of their American represen- 
tatives. 

The slow development in this field of 
insurance was laid by Mr. Moszkovski 
to the lack of facilities of both Amer- 
ican and foreign insurance companies 
to write such business to the complex 
legal barriers that were encountered 
by the tourist in traveling from coun- 
try to country. 

Shortly before the steamship com- 
panies took heed of the increasing de- 
mands of the tourist traffic for car 
facilities, another and more vital com- 
plexity arose, which, according to Mr. 
Moszkovski, threatened to entirely dis- 
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R. A. Byers With Phoenix 


Ralph A. Byers, for the past twenty 
years claim adjuster and underwriter 
for the Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Company, has become associated with 
the Phoenix Insurance Company of 
Hartford as manager of their inland 
marine department, with offices on the 
eighteenth floor at No. 1 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 








courage the practice of shipping cars 
abroad. 

The United States of America do 
not recognize the International Union 
of Automobile Clubs. This means that 
custom passes (Triptiques) from the 
International Union—the only author- 
ity empowered to issue such passes— 
were not forthcoming to American tour- 
ists without great inconvenience. Many 
of the steamship lines, however, stepped 
in and arranged with France and 
Great Britain to issue the necessary li- 
censes and passes. 

The customs pass or triptique of the 
International Union was described by 
Mr. Moszkovski as being a permit which 
allows for unmolested passage through 
any country in which the International 
Union of Automobile Clubs is recog- 
nized and represented by a local auto- 
mobile club member of the Union. It 
also enables the tourist to travel every- 
where with the license plates of the 
country of origin. The International 
letter of each country, such as, G. Ger- 
many, F. France, etc., completes the li- 
cense of the car. 

The National Union Companies of 
Pittsburgh, through the American In- 
ternational Underwriters Corporation, 
pioneered in writing the first American 
automobile insurance policy for Amer- 
ican tourists abroad and arranged am- 
ple facilities for servicing such automo- 
biles. 
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Maryland Department 
Rules on Fleets 





Rider Puts Commissioner’s 
Resolution into Effect 
in His State 





Supercedes Previous Rule 





Two or More Individually 
Owned Autos Under One 
Policy Must Be Written at 

Nominal Rate 


BALTIMORE, June 9.—Supplementing 
a previous ruling relative to insuring 
of individually owned automobiles at 
fleet rates, Harrison Rider, State In- 
surance Commissioner, has just issued 
another ruling, which is in conformity 
with a resolution adopted last Decem- 
ber at the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners in New York. 
The commissioner’s new ruling, which 
supersedes previous rules says in part: 

It is not permissible to insure two 
or more individually owned automo- 
biles under the same policy (whether 
or not the individual owners are mem- 
bers or employers of the same firm or 
corporation, or have the same place of 
employment), at any rate other than 
the company’s Manual rates applicable 
to an individual not so employed. 

The practice of including automo- 
biles owned by more than one indi- 
vidual in the policy of the employer, or 
in any other group policy, or in any 
other way, at a so-called fleet rate 
must be immediately discontinued. 

If an employer desires to cover his 
liability for the operation of employee- 
owned cars used in his business, he may 
do so on the so-called “contingent” or 
“non-ownership” basis; but a_ policy 
written on such a basis must not cover 
the liability of the individual owners 
of such automobiles. 

I am in complete accord with the 
resolution of the National Convention 
in this respect. 
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TUVCC CX Any agent who represents 
| the Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire & Marine or 
Occidental can sell with unbounded confi- 
dence—in the security of the contract he 
sells, of course—but, more important still, 
with confidence in the spirit in which his 
company will interpret its contract 
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Is there a Season 
for Insurance? 


Some agents like to specialize on certain lines of 
insurance during the so-called seasons for them. We 
suggest the following at this time! 






Personal E [fects Floaters 
Transportation Floaters 


For most lines there really is no season, though 
some may be stimulated at certain periods. 

If you think that summer is a dull season, why not 
go over your list of clients and prospects and ap- 
proach them on the angle of complete protection? 
Then go in and see those whom you know to be in 
town. You may be given more time to sell your ser- | 
vices aS an insurance adviser or counsellor. And 
you may land a line or two, such as use and occu- : 
pancy, rent or leasehold, which may then have a 
more forceful appeal to insurance buyers. 


AMERICAN EQuiTABLE ASSURANCE INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CompaANy OF New York _CoMPANY Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 Philadelphia, Pa. Newark, N. J. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 (Chartered 1849) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Bronx Fire INsuraNceE CoMPANY INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY 


CoMPANY New York Fire INSURANCE 
= alent mer aga Philadelphia, Pa. ComMPANY 
ci Capital, $1,250,000.00 (Incorporated 1832) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 
JEFFERSON FirE INSURANCE Co. sctiti 


rh SS ENCES TS NESE TOES EIR BTS or TP eee eed Me aN nl DEE SRS 


BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE Newark, N. J. ‘ 
Cunsnaery Conia’, tae nen Se ee 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Seana os uae 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Company (Incorporated 1871) 4 
G psiliggp nape Capital, $1,000,000.00 : 
LOBE INSURANCE COMPANY Capital, $1,000,000.00 pital, 91,000,000. é 
OF AMERICA bE SS, —— 4 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Liperty Bett INSURANCE CoMPANY SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY : 
(Incorporated 1862) Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 2 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,500,000.00 Q 


Corroon & Reynolds 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
_ Manager 
92 William Street New York, N. Y. 


Complete facilities for writing all classes of insurance, excepting Life 
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E. M. Blanford has arrived in San 
Francisco to assume charge of the 
National Board’s arson work on the 
Pacific Coast. 





The Associated Insurance Companies 
—consisting of the Associated Fire & 
Marine and the Associated Indemnity 
Corporation—have leased larger quar- 
ters for their Pacific Northwest offices 
in the 1119 Fourth Avenue Building in 
Seattle. 





The Ajex and the Essex fire com- 
panies are to be represented on the 
Pacific Coast by the new general 
agency firm of Brodie-Heebner & Nor- 


News of San Francisco and the Coast 


ton, Ltd., which is composed of Edward 
Brodie, William X. Norton and C. S. 
Heebner. All are experienced in the 
business. The Ajex was, until re- 
cently, represented by Kenneth Med- 
craft as general agent. 





Joseph P. Kessler, recently appointed 
Pacific Coast manager for the United 
States Casualty, has gone to New York 
to confer with the head office execu- 
tives for the purpose of completing 
plans for the business expansion pro- 
gram to be conducted on the Coast. 
Whether or not the company will es- 
tablish a new Pacific department office 
will not be announced until after his 
New York visit. 








American Reserve Extends 
Holdings 


The American Phenix Corporation, 
holding company for several insurance 
companies, including the Reinsurance 
Corporation of America and the Un- 
derwriters Reinsurance Company, has 
disposed of the stock of the latter two 
companies to the American Reserve 
Insurance Company on an exchange 
of stock basis. 

The American Phenix receives the 
stock of the two companies which will 
be merged under the name of the 
American Reserve. The company will 
be under the management of T. M. 
Boss, who is at present president of 
the American Reserve. The adminis- 
trative offices will be removed from 
Hartford to New York. 

The deal makes the American Re- 
serve the third largest reinsurance 
company operating in the United 
States, it is believed. 


The Record of Business by States 
in 1929 


The record of business in each of the 
States and territories in the United 
States by the joint stock fire insurance 
companies in 1929, with totals for the 
last thirty years, has been published 
by The Weekly Underwriter. It shows 
the risks written, premiums received, 
losses paid and losses incurred in 1929, 
not only for fire insurance but also for 
ocean marine, motor vehicle, inland 
navigation and transportation, tornado, 
windstorm and cyclone and hail insur- 
ance. For the five years 1924 to 1928 
inclusive, shows premiums received, 
losses paid and losses incurred in 1929, 
including ratios for 1929 and the full 
period. Copies of this valuable book 
may be obtained at $60 each. 
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Fifty Years With Fidelity-Phenix 


George Henderson, of New Bern, 
N. C., has just been presented with 
a 50-year “long service” medal by the 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York, in recognition of his ser- 
vice as an agent of that company for 
more than half a century. 

Mr. Henderson joined the agency 
forces of the Fidelity-Phenix in 1880 
and has served continuously since that 
year. 

In awarding the medal, Paul L. 
Haid, president of the company, wrote 
Mr. Henderson, in part, as follows: 

While we have among our agency 
ranks quite a number of men who have 
been agents for one or more of our 
companies for a half century, we wish 
always to mark the coming of new 
members into this very select circle 
with a fitting ceremony. We, there- 
fore, are asking Mr. Scott personally 
to present this medal to you and to 
offer our very sincerest congratula- 
tions, at the same time expressing to 
you our deep appreciation for the part 
you have played. 








S. U.A. 
SEMI-ANNUAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Members 
of the Southeastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association met in Washing- 
ton, June 4, for their semi-annual 
meeting, re-electing E. Nathan 
O’Beirne as president, J. W. 
Himes as vice-president and Wil- 
liam F. Dunbar as manager. 

During the two days preceding 
the meeting, members of the ex- 
ecutive committee met for the 
consideration of matters to be 
placed before the organization, 
with the result that the program 
was carried through with expedi- 
tion and the session adjourned 
after a few hours. 

The outstanding feature of the 
meeting was the announced deci- 
sion of the Southern Tornado As- 
sociation to relinquish jurisdic- 
tion in territory governed by the 
Southeastern. 

The next semi-annual meeting 
of the association will be held in 
the fall, at a time and place to 
be decided later by the executive 
committee. 











Bennett on Commissions 
(Concluded from page 17) 


surance producers was reduced by over 
seven and one-half million dollars, 
while at the same time these workers 
produced for the companies over one 
and one-half billion dollars more busi- 
ness than was produced in the pre- 
ceding year? It is a strange anomaly 
by ‘which the volume of insurance 
written goes up and at the same time 
the compensation received comes down 
—the harder the producers work for 
the interests of their clients and their 
companies and the greater the results 
achieved by them, the less and less 
compensation they receive for their 
labor. 
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AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 





Capital $5,500,000. 




















The Relsance Ins.Co. | Victory Susuvance Co, 
Constitution Indemnity Co, 











Home and ranch OrFices: 
— Philadelphia — 
Atlanta, Chicago, Datias, SanFrancisce Montreal Havana, 
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Fire Insurance 








FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Treaty and Facultative 


Re-Insurance Corporation 
of America 


60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1930 
$2,289,358.52 


DIVISION OFFICES 


Pacific Coast Department 
172 W. Jackson Boulevard 114 Sansome Street 
Chicago, Illinois San Franeisoo, California 
Southeast Department 
Hart Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Western Department 




















EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, 
INC. 


75 FULTON STREET 
Successors to HENRY W. IVES & CO. 


CASUALTY EXCESS & REINSURANCE 


SECURITY MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 
of Chicago, Illinois 


and 
ASSOCIATED REINSURERS 


ASSETS OVER $30,000,000 


ONE OF THE STRONGEST CASUALTY 
EXCESS REINSURANCE GROUPS 


BROKERS ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Inquiries Invited 


Telephone 
BEEkman 6727 


JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 
Resident Manager 
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Great American 
Insurance Compang 
New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
One Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 
310 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
233 Sansome Streer, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HOME OFFICE., 
WESTERN Dept. 
PACIFIC Dept., 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 
Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, 
Rents, Profits, Commissions, Automobiles, Motorcycles, 
Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, Hulls, Cargoes, Inland 
Marine, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Registered Mail, 
Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Use 
and Occupancy, Earthquake, Riot and Civil Commotion. 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
American Alliance Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


American National Fire Insurance Co. 


Columbus, O. 


County Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mount Royal Assurance Co. (Canada only) 
Montreal, Canada 


North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Great American Indemnity Co. 
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SECURITY FIRST 
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Bretton Woods Program Has 
Lively Features 





New England Agents to Study 
Business Problems at Three- 
Day Session 


Boston, MAss., June 10.—The pro- 
gram is now practically complete for 
the ninth annual convention of the New 
England Association of Insurance 
Agents to be held at the Mt. Wash- 
ington Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. H., 
on July 8, 9 and 10. 

Following the usual custom, the pro- 
gram will start off with an informal 
get-together dinner Tuesday evening, 
July 8, when there will be some good 
speeches from prominent officials. The 
first business session will be called to 
order Wednesday morning and will in- 
clude the officers’ reports, to be fol- 
lowed by an address by Clyde B. Smith 
of Lansing, Mich., president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. A discussion period on 
“What’s Ahead” or “Around the Cor- 
ner” will be led by Frederick V. 
Bruns, president of the Excelsior In- 
surance Company of New York. There 
will also be an address by Emerson J. 
Scofield, vice-president of the Standard 
Life & Accident Insurance Company of 
Detroit, Mich., and three ten-minute 
talks by local agents on “Cooperation, 
Efficiency and Organization.” In the 
afternoon will be held the annual golf 
tournament and the bridge whist party. 

On Wednesday the annual banquet 
will be held with addresses by Gov- 
ernor Charles W. Tobey of New Hamp- 
shire, Hon. Howard P. Dunham, In- 
surance Commissioner of Connecticut; 
Hon. John E. Sullivan, Insurance Com- 
missioner of New Hampshire; Clyde 
B. Smith of Lansing, Mich., and Hon. 
Chester B. Jordan of Keene, N. H. 

Thursday’s business session will in- 
clude three ten-minute talks by com- 
pany field men. There will be a con- 
ference group discussion for agents 
writing $100,000 and over in premi- 
ums and for agents writing under 
$100,000 in premiums. 

Thursday afternoon the final round 
of golf will be played, and in the eve- 
ning the annual entertainment with 
presentation of golf and bridge prizes 
will take place, followed by the annual 
ball. 

Special rates for the Mt. Wash- 
ington Hotel during the convention 
will be as follows: $9 per person per 
day for room with bath or $7 per per- 
son per day for room without bath. 
Registrations are coming in steadily 
and applications should be sent at once 
to Charles W. Varney, chairman of the 
registration committee, Rochester, N.H. 


Insures Air Passengers 


The Boeing Airplane Company, 
which uses the Des Moines Municipal 
Airport for both passengers, mail and 
express service, has arranged for the 
insurance of passengers through the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn. This policy arrangement 
is similar to that provided for railroad 
travelers and is handled in the same 
way through local traffic agents and 
field managers of the operating com- 
pany. 

A $5,000 policy may be bought for 
$2. It is good for twenty-four hours 
except when the passenger is delayed 
unavoidably on the part of the Boeing 
company, when an extension of twenty- 
four hours is allowed for the comple- 
tion of the trip by air, rail or stage. 


Grace Parthenia Dominge, daughter 
of Charles C. Dominge, secretary of 
the Great American Insurance Com- 
pany and well-known writer on under- 
writing science, was graduated from 
the New Jersey College for Women at 
New Brunswick last week. 
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The Insurance Almanac for 1930 


The 1930 edition of The Insurance 
Almanac and Who’s Who In Insurance, 
has been published by the Underwriter 
Printing and Publishing Company. It 
contains a large amount of diversified 
information concerning insurance 
matters and embraces, in all, 1375 
pages. 

Some of the general classes of infor- 
mation given are officers and directors 
of all classes of insurance companies, 
insurance department officials, associa- 
tions of underwriters, statutory re- 
quirements, insurance groups, laws re- 
lating to particular subjects, State 
supervision of rates, motorists’ liability, 
new companies, retired companies, leg- 
islative sessions and information, who’s 
who in insurance, directory of insur- 
ance agents, official changes, necrology, 
statistics, court decisions, etc. There is 
also a wealth of other worthwhile data. 

This useful reference work sells at 
$3 per copy and may be ordered 
through The Spectator Company, 243 
West 39th Street, New York City. 
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Loyalty to our Agents 
has made our Agents 
loyal. 





Wide Wipe 
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Fire Insurance 














Borrow the Prestige of Age 


















A fire insurance company that has endured 
and prospered for 82 years is a good one to 
represent. Such a company is the Ohio 
Farmers. 





You can expect such a company to continue 
in the future to uphold right practices, to 
cooperate with agents, to adapt its policies 
to changing conditions, just as it has in the 
past. 


Eighty-two years means more than age. It 
means experience, sound and sane judgment, 
skill, built up through the years, in handling 
problems. 


If your agency needs a company like the 
Ohio Farmers, please write to the home office 
at LeRoy. 





OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1848 


LEROY OHIO 





The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 
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Standing Committees 
of National Board 


Standing committees of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for the 
coming year have been named by Presi- 
dent James Wyper. These important 
committees are comprised as follows: 


Actuarial Bureau—C. E. Case, chairman ; 
F. A. Christensen; R. P. Barbour; E. J. 
Sloan, Hartford; Elliott Middleton; C. A. 
Nottingham; H. R. Burke, San Francisco ; 
H. R. Waite, Watertown; J. D. Lester; 
R. R. Martin; G. W. Swallow, Manchester, 
N. H.; Laurence E. Falls, Newark; H. H. 
Schulte; E. S. Inglis; Archibald Kemp, 


Newark; F. E. Jenkins; S. R. Kennedy, 
Buffalo. 
Adjustments—Paul L. Haid, chairman; 


C. R. Street, rg C. V. Meserole; Hart 
Darlington; H. A. Clark, Chicago; Gilbert 
Kingan, Hartford ; Edward Milligan, Hart- 
ford; T. Richardson ; R. F. Van Vran- 
ken; J. i. Thomas, Philadelphia ; & & 
Harding, Chicago; Montgomery Clark; Cc. 
F. Shallcross ; B. I. Simpson, Atlanta ; 
Lyman Candee; William Mackintosh; H. H. 
Clutia; Paul B. Sommers, Newark ; Thomas 
H. Anderson, San Francisco; C. A. Bicker- 
staff, Atlanta; F. W. Koeckert ; Prentiss B. 
Reed; Ralph B. Ives, Hartford ; C & 
Allan, San Francisco ; E. W. Nourse. 

Construction of Buildings—Victor Roth, 
New Haven, chairman; W. Johnson, 
Philadelphia; F. M. Avery, San Francisco ; 
A. R. Philips; B. B. Weaver; John Kay, 
Newark; C. S. Kremer, Hartford ; AD H. 
Thommasson; B. N. Carvalho, Hartford; 
F. B. Luce, Providence; Paul B. Sommers, 
Newark; W. A. Blodgett ; B. C. Lewis, Jr., 
Richmond, Va. 

Finance—Lyman Candee, chairman; F. 
W. Sargeant, Manchester, N. H.; Sumner 
Ballard; C. W. Higley; John A. Forster; 
W. M. Hoffman, Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
fred Kurth; Thomas C. Moore, Philadel- 
phia; F. R. Bigelow, St. Paul; Charles H. 
Yunker, Milwaukee; William Y. Wemple. 

Fire Prevention and Engineering Stand- 
ards—B. Culver, chairman; Ww. 
Pierce; E. Cairns, San Francisco; O. E. 
ye a - Borland ; J. M. Wennstrom ; 

B. Cruttenden, Springfield ; G. Pieper, 
Syovibians: ote ae Philadelphia 
Alfred Stinson, Hartford ; Cartlidge ; 
E. C. Stone, Boston; A. i Tpailey, San 
Francisco; F. E. Burke; W. B. Burpee, 
Manchester, N. H.; Oswald Tregaskis ; R. H. 
Williams, Hartford. 

renee ig and Arson—H. V. Smith, 
chairman ; E. Case; William Mackintosh ; 
5. Clank, Hartford ; Ray Decker, San 
Francion; R 3}, Barbour ; James Marshall; 

. Prescott, Atlanta; George G. Bulk- 
kal Springfield; William Deans, San Fran- 
cisco; F. M. Smalley, Glens Falls; McClure 
Kelly, San Francisco; W. . Maynard, 
Providence; Paul L. Haid; C. V. Meserole; 
George H. Bell, Chicago; H. E. Bilkey. 

Laws—W. H. Koop, chairman; a 
Milligan, Hartford; P. Beresford ; J. 
Levison, San Francisco ; a... G tradding, 
Chicago; C. A. Henry, San Francisco ; 4 
R. Hedge, Boston; E. E. Cole, Pittsburgh ; 
C. W. Bailey, Newark; Gustavus Remak, 
Jr., Philadelphia; C. EF Shallcross; Ralph 
B. Ives, Hartford; Neal Bassett, Newark; 
John O. Platt, Philadelphia ; O. E. Schae- 
fer; e + Palmer, Atlanta; Lyman Can- 
dee; F. Koechert ; Lamar Hill; Wilfred 
Kurth ; Hare Darlington ; = ¢ White and 

ae eA Layton, Hartford. 

Maps—R. P. Barbour, ghatemee Cc. R. 
Street, Chicago; A. C. Nob le; F. H. Rhoads, 
San Francisco ; John J. P. Rodgers, Phila- 
delphia; P. Beresford ; J. Ft. Wilbur, Chi- 
cago; Norman T. Robertson ; F. M. Smal- 
ley, Glens Falls; F. B. Martin ; i < 
Hatfield, Hartford; Ralph B. Ives, Hart- 
ford; William E. Wollaeger, Milwaukee. 


Membership — R. R. Clark, Hartford, 
chairman; J. Lynn bee ge "Camden ; Guy 
E. Beardsley, Hartford ; C. Bailey, ‘New- 
ark; Rodney Davis; C.F. Statiaher Hart- 
ford; Harold Warner ; J. S. Frelinghuysen ; 
R. A. Corroon ; Clifford Conly, San 
cisco; F. E. Jenkins. 

Public Relations—J. M. Thomas, Phila- 
delphia, chairman; Paul L. Haid; Shelton 
Catlin, Philadelphia ; Arthur M. Brown, 
San Francisco ; Charles H. Holland, Phila- 
delphia; H. z: Clark, Chicago; Lo 
Pieper, "Providence ; c. R. Street, Chicago ; 
George C. Long, Jr., Hartford ; Cc Shall- 
cross; G. T. Forbush ; W. R. FRE At- 
lanta; W.. Ross McCain, Hartford; Iph 
Rawlings, Cleveland; F. D. Layton, Hart- 
ford; William Quaid and Sumner Ballard. 
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Interest Earnings as Rate Factor 
(Continued from page 8) ; 


of the Supreme court, some particular 
rating formula, as, for instance, that 
of Virginia, received authoritative 
sanction as the law of the land, it 
would be necessary to apply it gener- 
ally unless some valid ground for mak- 
ing a differential treatment were found 
to exist. As a matter of law, it is 
doubtful if companies would be com- 
pelled to transact compensation insur- 
ance without an underwriting profit; 
and a number of companies are by no 
means content to do so. Indeed, within 
a year or two, a move to claim an 
underwriting profit was actually made 
in the state of New York and a new 
move to apply such a profit generally 
has just been initiated; and if the 
right to such a profit in fire insurance 
tates were once authoritatively estab- 
lished, there can be little doubt that a 
similar result would follow in case of 
compensation insurance. Therefore it 
seems practically certain that the Na- 
tional Convention will, in the near fu- 
ture, be called upon to face this prob- 
lem, and practically desirable that the 
rating problem will be dealt with as a 
whole. While very possibly the time 
is not yet ripe for this, it seems timely 
to present some discussion of the 
points that have been raised, and of 
the principles involved. 


II History 


The point as to interest earnings, 
while perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the controversy, is inter- 








the new edition of 








| YES, YOU! 






know that “Business Blocks,” 
Yards, Old Type Theatres and Hotels are at 
present heading the list of fires? 


| To be wide-awake and hzp to the situation get 


woven with other vital points of the 
rate-making process; and the various 
steps of the controversy necessarily 
include reference to these other points 
as well. 

The various steps in the controversy, 
which, as above stated, relates entirely 
to fire rates, may be designated as 
follows: 

(a) The rating formula adopted at 
the Louisville Convention. 

This formula was adopted after a 

warm controversy. Roughly its 
chief points were as follows: 

(1) Basing rates upon the under- 

writing experience of five calen- 
dar years, set up on the basis of 
premiums earned and losses and 
expenses incurred. 
Adding to the general rate level 
indicated by this set up, a 3 per 
cent conflagration loading and a 
5 per cent profit loading. 

(3) Elimination from the computa- 
tion of any part of the earnings 
or profits derived by the com- 
panies on their investments. 

(6) The Arkansas Litigation. Bullion 
v. Aetna Insurance Co. 151 
Ark. 519. 
This was a suit based on an order 
of the insurance commissioner, who 
undertook to establish rates on a 
basis differing from the above. 
The essential points of the discus- 
sion were: 

(1) The court rejected the basis of 

(Concluded on page 43) 


(2) 





Mr. Company official, 
agent, underwriter, 
examiner, are anxious | 
to make a profit, but 

do you know what 
are the fire hazards of 
the risks that you are 
passing? Do you 
Films, Lumber 
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General Agents Wanted 


Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Life Accident Health Automobile Accident 
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PHILADELPHIA 














Maryland 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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Modern Protection 


In accordance with its progressive plan 
for up to the minute service to policy- 
holders and agents, the United Life and Ac- 


cident Insurance Company 


ANNOUNCES 


a new line of Juvenile policies which will be 
issued from birth to age fourteen on either short 
or long term endowments, including twenty 
payment endowment at age 85. Additional bene- 
fits are also issued with these contracts which 
provide for waiver of premium in the event of 
death or total and permanent disability of the 
premium payor. 


For complete information write direct . . . and 
directly. 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice-President 


UNITED LIFE and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


Originators of Life and Accident Insurance United 
in One Policy 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 
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HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 




















Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 


byreading it! 


EDITION LIMITED ! 


RUSH COUPON———> 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 

Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 
Enclosed is one dollar. Send 

Cluff’s new book to me, 
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Building Up a Loeal Agency 


If You Plan Your Soliciting in Advance You Can 
Make Fewer Calls and Gain More Real Interviews 


days? When you start out in 

the morning to make your daily 
quota of calls have you a pretty defi- 
nite idea in mind as to just what you'll 
say to each one? If not, why not? We 
all know that it’s not practical for 
the average insurance agent to map 
out his time, his route and his sales 
talks to the nth degree the way large 
and well-trained sales forces such as 
Fuller Brush and National Cash do. 
At the same time there is much you 
can learn from them. And because the 
job of selling insurance is so various 
there are ways in which you can im- 
prove upon their technique. 

Don’t let any successful salesman 
fool you into thinking that the line, 
the attitude and the manner which he 
uses before a prospect are his natural 
ways. Not one man in a million is a 
“born salesman.” <A good sales presen- 
tation is just as much a _ learned 
“part” as the lines of any actor. Some- 
times an old timer, after years of 
selling, adopts his sales 
manner as his natural one. 
But every really fine sales- 
man has spent all sorts of 
thought and effort on per- 
fecting every sentence of 
his talks, every inflection of 
his voice, every motion he 
makes before a _ prospect. 
So don’t think it’s foolish to 
learn sentences, even whole 
paragraphs, by rote. You 
run into certain objections 
in a large percentage of 
your interviews. Isn’t it a 
perfectly sensible and log- 
ical plan to learn, and nev- 
er fail to deliver, the an- 
swer which experience has 
taught you kills that objec- 
tion best? The easiest and 
most common way to do 
this is to learn the sen- 
tences and paragraphs in 


He: thoroughly do you plan your 
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your own letters. Somewhere, among 
the rafts of advice for insurance sales- 
men, I came across the suggestion that 
one big help to success is to dictate or 
write several letters to prospects every 
day. It’s a great idea. After you’ve 
written to ten prospects telling them 
how come automobile glass insurance 
doesn’t cover lenses and why accident 
insurance doesn’t apply to a cigaret 
burn in the pet topcoat, you’ll know 


The author of the accompanying article be- 
lieves that the solution to the most vexing 
problem in the local agency business today— 
the illwill toward the business as a whole 
which is bred by uninformed, misinformed, 
would-be “agents” of which there are so many 
—lies in the intelligent application of adver- 
tising to the insurance business. 
the money which will be invested in insur- 
ance advertising in the next ten years will, 
of course, be that of the companies. 
local agent, also, must advertise if he is to 
uphold his own identity and individuality and nens. 
if the American Agency System is to survive 
through the years to come against the many 
attempts to “merchandise” insurance. 
cause he believes this so strongly, Mr. Mason, 
an insurance advertising expert, has offered 
to counsel readers of THE SPEcTATOR on their 
advertising problems—either by writing them 
personally or, if the problem is one of gen- 
eral interest, in our columns.—Editor’s Note. 


Much of 


But the 


exactly how to answer such objections 
in person—with the greatest degree of 
success. 

One of the most successful salesmen 
in the insurance business told me how 
he works. He was a special agent and 
is now near the top of the agency de- 
partment in one of the country’s largest 
insurance companies. You’d know his 
name if I mentioned it. We were talk- 
ing about getting new men into the 
business. One of the policies of his 
company is to get new blood in the 
business, train intelligent, forward- 
looking business men as professional 
insurance counselors. My job is to help 
him get such men through the use of 
the printed word—he ‘does the talking. 
I asked him for ideas. He called in a 
stenographer and proceeded to dictate 
for me two entirely different sales talks 
—selling the business to prospective 
agents. Of course, I took the place of 
the prospect. For my benefit he put 
on his little act with all the frills. And 
I want to tell you that that man had 
the most convincing sales 
presentation I ever saw or 
heard in my life. He is ab- 
solutely sold on the possi- 
bilities of the agency busi- 
ness. He believes it so 
strongly and puts it over 
so well that his story seems 
to come out of every pore. 
Every motion, every move 
of his eyes, his whole being 
was thrown into telling me 
the possibilities and the 
future in the agency busi- 


He wasn’t born that way. 
He had to learn. He knows 
Be- each progressive point in 
his sales talk so well that 
he could say it in his sleep. 
He’s done it so many times 
that he is able to fore- 
tell its effects and the re- 
actions of his prospect. 
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Building Up a Loeal Ageney 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


You can’t beat that method. 

If I had’nt been long since convinced, 
that demonstration would have proven 
to me, beyond a shadow of doubt, that 
“repetition lends conviction.” When 
you’ve told the same story to fifty dif- 
ferent men in the course of a single 
month your voice commands conviction 
from the fifty first! An actor sounds a 
bit uninteresting, not to say positively 
boring, the first time he reads his lines 
aloud. It’s the rehearsing and repeti- 
tion that makes him good. He gets to 
know the words so well that he can 
put all his attention on the proper 
affect on his audience. So con you, if 
you know your sales points perfectly. 
For this reason, I suggest that you try 
concentrating your sales efforts, inso- 
far as is practical, on one line or group 
of lines. You'll be surprised to find 
how you sales score soars, toward the 
end of the month. 


Selling the Survey 


Perhaps that belies what is, without 
question, the greatest sales idea in the 
business—selling survey service. It 
shouldn’t. When you’re selling cold or 
lukewarm prospects you must use some 
one line as a door-opener. You can’t 
sell a man your professional services 
until he’s convinced that you know 
your business better than the next 
man. (Is it necessaary for me to say 
that if you expect to be successful, you 
must know your business better than 
your competitors) You can prove that 
to him by telling him about some “loop- 
hole in his wall of protection.” Some 
line with which the general public is 
not familiar—there are dozens of them. 
Leasehold or Rental Value for mer- 
cantile prospects, for instance. For 
industrial risk, use owners contingent 
auto liability, parcel post, truck load or 
some other equally uncommon line. 
When you have pointed out the need 
for some one form or at least when 
your prospect has become interested in 
your service, then, and not until then, 
you should start talking survey. It’s 
obvious, isn’t it, that no man will see 
the need for a survey-analysis-plan, 
until he understands that you have 
something specific to offer which will 
protect him against dangerous hazards 
that he never thought of or will give 
him greater peace of mind. 


Fewer Better Calls 


Absurd as it is, a great many sales 
managers of the old school still believe 
that if you know your contracts and 
your sales methods well enough, you 
can sell anybody anything. The ideal 
of the old-timer was to sell ice to the 
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eskimos. Remember that you’re in this 
business because there’s a definite need 
for the services you have to offer. If 
you don’t believe that, get out and 
you'll be happier. There’s no sense in 
selling a man a product or a service 
unless you know in advance that he 
needs it—and why. Salesmen waste a 
tremendous amount of time floundering 
around with hopeless, stonecold pros- 
pects when they aren’t prepared to 
demonstrate to them what the need is. 
Perhaps the need doesn’t exist. Then 
don’t bother. Then, too, there are some 
men who just won’t be sold. Make up 
your mind to that and keep your blood- 
pressure down. If you really look for 
them, there are plenty of people who 
really need your services and can be 
made to see it without effort all out of 
proportion to what the business will 
pay you. So—Don’t call on any man 
unless you have some good reason to 
believe he’s a prospect. And never 
call on a man who doesn’t know who 
you are and what you do. Sure, you'll 
miss some. An underwriter turns 
down some good risks, too. But those 
you miss would never pay for the time 
you waste on the hopeless ones. 

There are dozens of ways of finding 
real prospects and preparing cold pros- 
pects for your calls. Some of those 
methods were told in the previous arti- 
cles of this series. It means spending 
more time in your office and less on the 
street. But what profit is there in 
tramping the streets? You can only 
make money in the time you spend 
talking to prospects—not suspects. 
Pushing doorknobs and doorbells, twen- 
ty a day, was a great system—while it 
lasted. But that day is no more! In- 
stead of making a hundred calls a 
week, make fifteen or twenty, but 
make them good, hundred per cent in- 
terviews! 


Know Your Prospects 


The best sales talks start, for ob- 
vious reasons, with something that in- 
terests the prospect. If he doesn’t 
know who you are or what you sell you 
have to tell that first and it builds up 
a tremendous wall of resistance before 
you get started. Never mind telling 
about agency, your company and the 
insurance business when you first talk 
to a man. You’ve something for him 
—as an individual, not as one of the 
public. In your own mind, follow that 
train of thought in planning your pres- 
entation. Every sentence you speak 
must be in his interest. 

Before you can do that with any de- 
gree of accuracy you must know what 
his interests are. The handwriting on 





the wall, then, is know your man be- 
fore you talk with him. (And by the 
way—talk with him, not at him or to 
him.) But, say you, it isn’t worth 
hours of my time to find out the inter- 
ests of a man who can only pay me 
twenty-five dollars a year in commis- 
sions. Precisely. So don’t bother with 
that kind of prospects. But when you 
do come across a man who can pay you 
a thousand a year in commissions, 
don’t in revenent memory of the great- 
est sales manager that ever lived, 
Robert H. Patterson, of National Cash, 
don’t go in to see him blind! Get a 
credit report on him, Ask questions 
about him. Find out who his friends 
are, what clubs he belongs to, what his 
hobby is, how many children he has and 
some details about them, how many and 
what kinds of cars he drives, what his 
pet ideas on business are—all this in 
addition to what you would ordinarily 
find out to assure yourself that he real- 
ly is a good prospect. Then you can 
talk to him on his own home ground. 
Only by having complete confidence in 
the fact that this prospect can profit 
by your services can you hope to sell 
him. The only way to get that con- 
fidence is to know your story and, more 
particularly, the man to whom your 
talking. 


Dangers of Camphor Balls 
and Naphthalene 


A fire destroyed fourteen buildings 
out of twenty-one at a plant of the 
Allied Tar and Chemical Company, 
Elizabeth, N. J. A newspaper account 
of the fire stated that it was discovered 
by an officer of the company and ap- 
parently originated in an explosion in 
a small wooden building used to store 
naphtha flakes and moth balls. 

As to camphor balls, that valuable 
reference book entitled, “Fire Insur- 
ance Inspection and Underwriting,” 
says: “Camphor Balls or Flakes— 
Naphthalene moth camphor; melts 
quickly to a thin liquid and gives off 
vapors which attack the eyes. The 
vapors are readily ignited. Gum Cam- 
phor, Flash 128 deg. F.” 

As to Naphthalene, the book men- 
tioned says: “Naphthalene—Called coal 
tar camphor; white crystaline solid. 
Usually kept in wooden barrels. Its 
vapors are inflammable.” 

Concerning Sublimation, the book 
says: “Sublimation—Is distilling a ma- 
terial in which the condensation prod- 
uct is deposited in the form of par- 
ticles.” 


The fire insurance agent that in- 
creases his business is the man that 
learns modern selling and combines 
with it a thorough knowledge of under- 
writing practices. 
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HE homeowner is the logical person to solicit for accident insur- 


ance, not only because an amazingly large percentage of accidents 
occur in the home but because the family man is particularly the 
man who recognizes the necessity for such protection. This week we 
have chosen to reprint in this department an article which appeared 
in the May issue of the Employers’ Pioneer, house organ of the Em- 
ployers’ group of Boston. It says in part: 


Because accidents are talked about so 
much; because everyone either has had 
an accident himself recently or knows 
someone who has had an accident; 
because life insurance salesmen with 
their arguments for “double indem- 
nity” have done much to pave the 
way; because accidents around the 
home as well as automobile accidents 
are subjects for newspaper stories . . . 
for these reasons, among others, peo- 
ple are apt to receive more kindly di- 
rect mail literature pertaining to 
accident insurance. They are apt to 
be more favorably impressed by local 
newspaper advertising concerning ac- 
cident insurance. 

Here again, as we have said many 
times before, the all important thing 
is FOLLOW UP. If you cannot afford 
the time or effort to call upon a per- 
son to whom you send direct mail ad- 
vertising, whether he asks you to call 
or not, don’t bother to send him the 
advertising in the first place. The 
chances are you will be wasting your 
time as well as his. 

Here are two sample letters which 
might help you. Change them as you 
will. Clip, paste or pin to them one of 
the new circulars to help attract atten- 
tion. Send out a few a day, then follow 
up. 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

The need for adequate accident insur- 
ance is obvious. The selection of the 
best buy in the accident insurance mar- 
ket is not easy for a layman to make. 

Because your income is insurable; be- 
cause you naturally wish to protect 
yourself and your family, I believe it 
would be interesting to you to find out 
more about the subject of accident in- 
surance. 

I am now planning to call on you 
within a few days. I hope that you will 
find it convenient to give me a few 
minutes of your time. 
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You do not have to save a fortune 
to buy insurance; but if you buy insur- 
ance you may save a fortune. If you 
don’t buy you at least are interested in 
getting at the real facts of accident 
insurance covered as offered today at a 
cost to you which figures less than the 
price of a good cigar a day. 

Sincerely, 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

Your most important asset is your 
income. Any one of a number of acci- 
dents which might happen to you might 
impair or entirely stop your income. 
In addition it might be necessary for 
you to take from your savings a con- 
siderable sum to pay doctors’ bills, hos- 
pital bills and the rest. 

We don’t like to think about what 
would happen if we were in an accident. 
We should, however, get a real sense 
of satisfaction from the knowledge that 
we have prepared ourselves and our 
families for future possibilities over 
which we have no control. 

Therefore the average man who is 
thoughtful, who looks ahead, who reads 
between the lines of his daily paper, 
is willing to find out the facts concern- 
ing accident insurance. After getting 
the facts he can make a better decision 
than he could if he merely told his 
secretary to keep all insurance men 
from his sanctum sanctorum and let it 
go at that. 

I am going to call on you in a few 
days and ask you for the courtesy of 
a few minutes’ time. If the proposition 
I am prepared to make you does not fit 
your pocketbook I know you will not 
hesitate to tell me so. Yet I know you 
will be glad to learn that you can in- 
sure 80 per cent of your income for 1 
per cent of your annual earnings. 

Sincerely, 


If you are interested in increasing 
your commission income and in build- 
ing up a larger and more important 
clientele for other lines, why not try 
a carefully thought-out direct-mail 


campaign for accident insurance PLUS 
FOLLOW UP? Set down what you 
plan to do, then do it. Experiment a 
little. It will be well worth your while. 


Non-Existent Houses 
Were Insured 


So Canadian Legislator Wants 
Fire Insurance Companies 
to Be More Careful 


OTTAWA, CANADA, June 7.—The ques- 
tion of requiring a fire insurance com- 
pany to ascertain whether a house 
really exists before it issues a policy 
purporting to insure such a house will 
be taken up with the Superintendent of 
Insurance for the Dominion, Hon. C. A. 
Dunning, Minister of Finance, stated 
in the House of Commons. If possible 
the law should be amended to cover 
certain alleged abuses in this connec- 
tion. 

The complaint came from George 
Spotton, member of North Huron, Ont. 
He explained to the House that many 
investors in his district had trusted 
their money with a lawyer to invest in 
mortgages around Toronto. The lawyer 
placed them on lots supposed to have 
substantial buildings on them. The 
mortgages were returned to the mort- 
gagee accompanied by fire insurance 
policies describing the buildings which 
the mortgages were supposed to cover. 
It turned out afterward there were no 
buildings on the lots at all and as a 
result people in his constituency lost 
$750,000. 

Mr. Spotton took the position that in- 
surance companies to some extent had 
been parties to the fraud because the 
investors had not questioned the 
existence of the houses when they saw 
the descriptions in the policies. 

Hon. Mr. Dunning while agreeing 
that the complaint should be investi- 
gated said he could not give any as- 
surance that the companies concerned 
were under Dominion law. He sug- 
gested that the investors were lax in 
not making sure whether the residences 
really existed. 
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A New Deal for the Fire 
Insurance Agent 


N the good old days a man’s ambi- 

tion was to establish himself in a 

respectable, staple business and 
then take it easy for the rest of his 
life. Many young men looked for easy 
work, good pay and no responsibility. 
During the past decade these old timers 
have been rudely awakened, for now 
there is little that is staple in any busi- 
ness. New inventions have come so 
rapidly that methods and processes are 
changed over night, and it is impossible 
for any ambitious man to remain sta- 
tionary or to rest at ease. We are told 
that real happiness is only obtainable 
through hard work, so perhaps we are 
happier now than ever. There are still 
many young men looking for soft jobs 
but they have a harder time finding 
them than heretofore. 

The fire insurance business has 
changed considerably during this time 
but in some respects it has stood still. 
The most antiquated system still exists 
in the relationship between company 
and agent, and until this is remedied 
we will never match the wonderful 
progress shown in the iife insurance 
business during recent years. 

We can learn a grezi deal from the 
life business, especially from their 
methods of training, financing, super- 
vising and paying their sales force. 
We can also learn much from the auto- 
mobile trade, whose sales approach the 
life insurance business in magnitude. 

In the fire insurance business the 
principal changes have occurred in 
company organization and financing. 
Combinations have created great fleets 
of companies undreamed of twenty 
years ago and they now display finan- 
cial statements that are gigantic. Their 
underwriting facilities put the far 
famed Lloyds in the shade and their 
public service facilities function so 
smoothly and efficiently that they are 
taken for granted. 

But the old methods of contact and 
operation between the agent and his 
principal, the company, still exist, and 
while they may have proven satisfac- 
tory in the past, we are now hearing 
more criticism of the system each year. 

The company official has had to give 
so much time and thought to his own 
pressing problems that he has devoted 
very little real consideration to the 
agent, and yet the sales force is the 
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By WiLiiam M. GoopWIN 
Local Agent, Bethlehem, Penna. 
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EVELOPMENT of 

the Ageney end 
of the business has 
not kept pace with 
the changes in com- 
pany administra- 
tion and financing, 
says the author of 
this article in sug- 
gesting a revolu- 
tionary method of 
compensating in- 
surance salesmen. 
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most important element in the develop- 
ment of his company. Eventually he 
will have to give a great deal of 
thought to the matter and when he 
does he will work out a satisfactory 
solution, as he has done in all other 
important problems affecting his busi- 
ness. 

I have the utmost confidence in our 
leading company officials, for they are 
usually very sane and safe and sound, 
and take a broad view of most subjects 
affecting the business. They are slow 
to act, for they have learned the im- 
portance of being absolutely sure. 
Furthermore, the pressing matters be- 
fore them each hour push others which 
can be postponed aside for future con- 
sideration. 

The average insurance agent knows 
that something is wrong but the trou- 
ble is that his problem is different in 
each section of the country and it is 
hard for him to view the situation in 
a broad light. He, too, has many vexa- 
tious matters facing him each day and 
cannot be expected to see very clearly 
on a subject affecting him so personal- 
ly. 

Now and then he turns to his gov- 
ernment for relief as he did in New 
Jersey, where we have State regula- 
tion of commissions, which, in my 
opinion, is a great mistake. 

Lately the insurance commissioners 
have shown an interest in the agent’s 


commissions and this subject is sched- 
uled to come up for discussion at 
the conference to be held in Chicago 
this month. 

In my opinion this subject is entire- 
ly in the hands of the companies to 
settle and to prevent government in- 
terference they must face the problem 
soon. In fact, it is imperative that 
they do so for the agency force 
throughout the land is generally dis- 
satisfied becaused they are unhappy, 
and are that way because they are not 
making money, in fact, they are barely 
breaking even. 

The companies have displayed very 
little intelligent interest in their 
agent’s financial condition in the past. 
Just as long as he pays his accounts 
in a fairly satisfactory manner they 
give him little concern. He may be 
slow pay for years but with few ex- 
ceptions no practical assistance is 
given him. Their production depart- 
ment will urge him to advertise exten- 
sively and develop side lines without 
thought of what it actually costs and 
whether or not his income can stand 
it. It takes years of hard work before 
a sales campaign actually and perma- 
nently succeeds and in the meantime 
the agent must live. Furthermore, 
much more is expected of the agent 
than heretofore. He must give effi- 
cient engineering service, more atten- 
tion to losses, longer terms of credit 
and in many.cases he must be prepared 
to finance accounts on the installment 
plan. The average business man is 
expected to give more attention and 
money to civic work and to charity and 
the insurance man cannot afford to be 
a laggard in these respects. Entertain- 
ing is far more expensive and the gen- 
eral standard of living so necessary to 
enable a man to establish a fair posi- 
tion in the community has advanced 
considerably over the time in which 
the present scale of commissions was 
inaugurated. He must use his automo- 
bile harder and oftener and his tele- 
phone and telegraph bills are higher. 
Business has speeded up and the great- 
est speed has been developed in the 
selling end. 

In my opinion, we must have an en- 
tirely new deal and, like the life insur- 
ance companies, we must work out a 
plan which will compensate our agents, 
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not according to territory, but, first, 
on a basis of production and, second, 
on loss ratio (of course the latter fea- 
ture is not considered in the life busi- 
ness). Then we must borrow the plan 
of financing our agents and their ac- 
counts from the automobile manufac- 
turers. Both systems have proven suc- 
cessful in their lines and I think they 
would prove likewise in the fire insur- 
ance business. 

We are accustomed to company 
bureaus in our business. They make 
our rates, render our public service 
and adjust most of our losses. In my 
opinion, we should have a company 
bureau devoted to the problems of 
financing and compensating our sales 
force. 


Agency Classification Bureau 


Such a bureau could classify every 
licensed agent in the land according to 
production by sending out a question- 
naire to each company member. Start 
with a flat commission of 15 per cent 
to the small producer, the part timer 
who may or may not develop and tell 
him that as soon as his total produc- 
tion exceeds a certain figure he will be 
moved up to another class where the 
commissions can be graded from 20 
per cent to 30 per cent according to 
risk classification. In addition, pay 
these agents a contingent based on net 
profits for the entire office. Tell these 
agents that when they produce over 
$50,000 in premiums per year for their 
entire office they will be paid a slightly 
higher commission and in addition to 
the contingent on net profits they will 
be paid another bonus for certain per- 
centage increases in production. 

This should result in several develop- 
ments. By basing contingent payments 
on the production and loss record of 
the entire office no one company will 
be penalized. Furthermore, the agent 
will have an incentive to grow and de- 
velop in order to increase his income. 
It has been this method of increased 
compensation for gains in production 
that has developed the life business so 
remarkably. The part timer who can- 
not or does not care to grow will grad- 
ually drift to the larger agency and be- 
come a sub-agent, thereby eliminating 
the companies’ expenses for supervis- 
ing him. And there are thousands of 
agents in this class alone, in fact I 
venture to say that their number is in 
the majority and that their elimination 
as direct reporting agents would re- 
sult in enough saving to offset any in- 
crease in commissions paid the other 
classes, 

The reason for this present unsatis- 
factory relationship between fire com- 
panies and their agents is easy to as- 
certain. With all rates and practices 
equal the companies must compete with 
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each other on other grounds. Outside 
of engineering service and a friendly, 
kindly spirit of cooperation, practised 
in a very informal and intangible man- 
ner, there are few other reasons why 
an agent should prefer one company to 
another. 7 

This places the agent in a very in- 
dependent position and it works a 
hardship on the companies who fear 
to offend him by offering advice or sug- 
gestions which would be good for him 
to hear but which he usually prefers to 
ignore. The companies are the prin- 
cipals in this business and should be 
in a position to demand consistent, en- 
ergetic, intelligent cooperation from 
their sales force. Instead they are in 
the position of the salesman who de- 
pends entirely upon his pleasing per- 
sonality to produce business and who 
is a born diplomat and compromiser, 
afraid to offend his customers with the 
truth. 

A bureau such as I suggest could not 
only determine the agent’s commissions 
and his advancement but it could also 
conduct a regular systematic audit of 
all agent’s accounts. Other great busi- 
nesses have such arrangements and 
they are accepted just as a matter of 
good business. The honest, sincere, 
ambitious agent has no fears of such 
a service and realizes that his com- 
panies should be interested in his finan- 
cial stability and progress. On the 
other hand, there are many agents who 
are just drifting along who would re- 
sent such a service as interference in 
their private affairs. 

In the event the bureau found the 
agency insolvent, steps could be taken 
to assist him if he is worthy and shows 
a spirit of cooperation. An insurance 
agent has no business going to the 
bank to borrow money to pay his ac- 
counts. Furthermore, an insurance 
agent cannot be regarded as a good 
risk for a bank loan unless he owns 
property or other collateral, for he has 
no stock or machinery and depends en- 
tirely upon his own efforts for his pro- 
duction. In many instances, it is the 
well established agency, thoroughly 
sound financially, that needs such reg- 
ulation for their own protection. 

For years many manufacturers have 
assisted their sales agencies financially 
and in return they demand and receive 
an unquestioned loyalty, which the in- 
surance companies do not seem to ex- 
pect from their agents. 

Neither should an agent be depended 
upon to finance customer’s accounts. 
There is no reason why this bureau 
should not handle this situation just 
as the great finance companies have 
assisted the automobile dealers in de- 
veloping their business. Of course, 
both the customer and agent should 
pay for such service and I predict that 
eventually this would be the means of 


producing a large volume of new busi- 
ness, for the large lump sum fire 
premium is burdensome now-a-days. 

Under the present arrangements 
the company special agent is expected 
to plant an agency for each one of 
the companies of his fleet in every 
community. If he cannot find a place 
in an established agency he must 
create a new one and this is a waste 
of time and money in most cases. 


These part timers may or may not 
make good, the majority of them stay 
in the indifferent class forever and 
really operate at a loss to the com- 
panies, an annoyance to the established 
agency and a menace to the public. 


Part Time Agents 


We have heard a great deal about 
part time agents and they create the 
general opinion that the companies do 
not properly appreciate their estab- 
lished agencies, for they are continual- 
ly setting up new competition. I be- 
lieve there is a place in the sun for 
the part time agent, for we recruit our 
large producers from his ranks and, 
furthermore, he solicits and develops 
a class of small risks which the large 
agency cannot afford to attend to. But 
I do think that it is economically and 
morally wrong for a great insurance 
company to clothe an inexperienced 
novice with the same powers and 
privileges as the experienced man who 
has won a place in the community for 
his business. Such agents resent being 
classified with the failure in other 
lines just starting in our business, the 
barber, the justice of the peace, the 
office clerk, all of whom are appointed 
as full fledged agents and then left to 
shift for themselves. 

The grading of commissions accord- 
ing to production would not necessarily 
eliminate the part timer, in fact it 
should be the best thing in the world 
for him because he could then affiliate 
with the large office in his city and se- 
cure a much needed and constant ser- 
vice. His development, if he is capable 
at all, would be much more rapid and 
consequently the general premium in- 
come should be increased. 

Our companies have had a new deal 
and they are now pretty definitely lined 
up. I think the next change will be in 
the elimination of many of the small 
companies in their fleets as a matter of 
further economy. 

Now is the time to give the fire in- 
surance agent a new deal and the above 
plan is offered just as a suggestion. 

Of course it would be a mammoth 
task to organize such a bureau, but 
the Fire Insurance business has never 
been afraid to work and when the sub- 
ject is of such importance as agency 
commissions, no amount of effort should 
be spared. 
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As to Ethics 


The Responsibility of the Accident and Health 
Agent to His Company and the Insuring Public 


By J. P. CoLiins* 


<ep<ep<ep> 


Agency Supervisor, National Casuality Company 


dent and health salesman was an 

order taker. He accepted the poli- 
cies issued by the company and did not 
concern himself with their terms. He 
knew little of taeir provisions and cared 
less. His only interest was in getting 
the commissions. This type has been 
replaced. 

The accident and health salesman of 
today is thoroughly familiar with the 
policies he is selling and is able to 
analyze the income protection needs of 
his clients and recommend the form of 
coverage best suited to their needs, 
faithfully advising as to the best pro- 
tection available. He realizes that it is 
his duty to prepare himself with the 
highest degree of skill possible. He is 
a specialist and the age of specializa- 
tion has brought forth specialized train- 
ing. The accident and health salesman 
of today conducts his business in such 
a professional manner that his clients 
may place as much confidence in his 
ability to diagnose their income protec- 
tion needs and prescribe for them as 
they would place in the diagnosis and 
prescription of their physician. 

The accident and health salesman of 
today has seen the need and as a result 
the public is receiving far greater ser- 
vice than ever before. The agent of 
today is rendering the fullest measure 
of service that may be expected of any 
well informed, intelligent salesman, 
realizing that anything short of this 
would be a violation of the trust im- 
posed in him. The old selling slogan, 
“Let the buyer beware,” has been re- 
placed by the new selling slogan, “Let 
me beware lest I fail to serve the needs 
of my policyholders.” The accident and 
health salesmen have a legitimate pride 
in their work for they appreciate its 
immense social and economic value. 
They are fully aware of their responsi- 
bility to the public as well as to them- 
selves to embrace every opportunity of 
increasing their knowledge through 
reading, study and association. 

Membership in the local Accident and 
Health Managers club has brought the 
local managers together with a code of 


I: has not been long since the acci- 





*An address delivered before the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference at 
Wawasee, Ind., June 4. 
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ethics which is placing the sale of ac- 
cident and health insurance on a higher 
plane and the good work accomplished 
by these clubs has been broadened into 
an organization of national scope and 
the trend is ever upward. It is the 
purpose of the National Association to 
place accident and health salesmanship 
in a position from which it cannot only 
ask for the respect of other systems, 
but command it as well. 


The agents are doing their part to 
bring the public to a better understand- 
ing of what accident and health insur- 
ance is and does. They are proud of 
their profession, for there is none more 
honorable, none contributing more to 
the happiness and prosperity of mil- 
lions of people throughout the country. 
They are not selling income protection 
insurance merely to make a living, they 
are performing a social duty and a pub- 
lic service of a very high order. 

There may be some slick accident and 
health salesmen who do not recognize 
their responsibilities to the public, but 
they are in the minority and do not 
last long. The accident and health 
salesman who is building for the future 
carefully avoids selling policies which 
do not meet the requirements of his 
prospects. He presents the truth about 
the policies he is selling without exag- 
geration or distortion because honesty 
is not simply the best policy for the 
agent, it is one of his necessary quali- 
fications. The accident and health sales- 
men of today, with fewer and fewer 
exceptions, are men of character with 
an unimpeachable reputation for hon- 
esty, reliability, integrity of purpose 
and disinterested spirit of service. He 
sees that the application is properly 
completed for he knows that in event 
of a claim the application plays an 
important part. He has formed the 
habit of thinking of each insured as a 
prospective claimant. He _ exercises 
great care to see that the applicant is 
correctly classified and the questions 

as to occupation and duties of occupa- 
tion are completed in the exact descrip- 
tive terms used in the Manual of Clas- 
sification, and in all cases where the 
insured has two or more occupations 
and duties involving various hazards, 
he classifies him in the most hazardous 





occupation. He is careful to find out 
whether the applicant has been declined 
or had a policy canceled by an insur- 
ance company. All former indemnities 
received by the applicant are reported 
with the nature of disability for which 
claim was made, realizing that the 
application is not a mere form on which 
to write a policy, but is the basis—the 
applicant’s part of the contract—and is 
of as much importance as the policy 
itself. 

On a recent trip through the field I 
was calling at the home of one of our 
agents and as we approached his house 
he pointed to the house next to his, 
saying: “There is a sad case. Bill 
Smith, who lives there, is a young cot- 
ton broker who was getting on fine in 
his business. Three years ago he bought 
this house and in two years he was 
about to remove his second mortgage 
and everything was going along fine 
until one night last year, while he was 
driving home from a banquet in a 
neighboring town, he had to swerve his 
car to avoid striking another car and 
in so doing his car crashed against a 
telegraph post and he has been in the 
hospital ever since and the chances are 
that he will be permanently and totally 
disabled. You see that poster on his 
house? That announces the foreclos- 
ure. Poor fellow! All the money that 
his wife could borrow from their fam- 
ilies and friends has gone to pay the 
hospital and physician’s bill and they 
have no money left to pay the interest 
on the mortgage, which is_ several 
months overdue.” Our agent also said 
that he feels especially sad about this 
man’s predicament because on a visit 
to the hospital Smith had asked him 
why he had never told him about the 
benefits of income protection. Our 
agent’s only reason for not having 
talked to Mr. Smith was that he never 
talked insurance to his friends. This 
case, I think, clearly illustrates the case 
of lack of an agent’s realization of his 
responsibilities to the public. If an 
agent avoids his friends one of two 
things is true. He is not sincere in his 
claims as to the importance of the pro- 
tection or he is not well enough in- 
formed to make a dignified showing. 

Tco much emphasis cannot be placed 
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upon the agent’s great responsibility in 
serving the company he represents. 
Applicants for policies do not fre- 
quently come to the company direct. 
The development of volume is through 
the efforts of the agents in the field and 
success in development depends upon 
the proper relationship and coopera- 
tion between the agency force and the 
management of the company. There 
must be confidence in each other, confi- 
dence in each other’s business integ- 
rity as well as faith in the ability of 
each to perform his part of the task. 

The agent stands as the middleman 
between the policyholder and the com- 
pany. While it is the duty of the agent 
to perform such functions to his policy- 
holders as to see that they are properly 
serviced when it becomes necessary to 
draw indemnity under their policies or 
when they wish counsel concerning 
their coverage, it is also the duty of 
the agent to deal honestly and honor- 
ably with the company. To perform 
this task correctly the agent must 
study closely the policies of the com- 
pany and in no way transgress from 
these policies. By dealing squarely and 
openly with the company the agent is 
also serving the policyholders’ best in- 
terests because the agent who deals 
with his company on a fair business 
basis and does not in any way, manner 
or form try to trick the company is in 
a position to have more courtesies ex- 
tended for his policyholders than an 
agent who does not have the confidence 
of the home office staff. 

The agent does the largest share of 
jhe underwriting. He exercises his 
power of selection and common sense 
and does not submit undesirable risks, 
for he knows that submitting such risks 
implies recommending them. Much re- 
sponsibility rests with the agent of the 
company and he should bear in mind 
that the risk may present some peculiar 
feature that will make it more hazard- 
ous than others in the same classifica- 
tion. Each risk consequently must be 
carefully studied and treated as it re- 
quires. 

Obscure wording for the purpose of 
presenting a good record or history 
should not be indulged in. This is oc- 
casionally done and works an imposi- 
tion on the company, hardship on the 
applicant and provides its own punish- 
ment for the agent. A rejected claim 
and a dissatisfied insured do not help 
the standing or earning power of the 
agent. Litigation of chses does not help 
locally and there will be litigation if 
carefulness and fairness are not exer- 
cised. The responsibility rests almost 
wholly upon the agent. He is the go- 
between and to him both parties of the 
contract look. The insured expects 
straightforwardness and skill and, the 
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U. & 0. Is Out of the 
Side-Line Class 


The Modern Economic System Curtails 


Inventories and Speeds 
Insures the New Values 


LL. Spree 


Production; 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 
Hale & Hale Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


NATURAL result of hand-to- 
mouth buying, important to insur- 
ance men, is the changing relation be- 
tween the amount of property dam- 
age insurance and use and occupancy 
insurance needed by business enter- 
prises. Inventories are being held down 
and processes are being geared up, 
business is becoming more and more 
sensitive to interruption, and use and 
occupancy insurance, even at lower 
rates, is actually developing larger and 
more desirable premiums than is prop- 
erty damage insurance in some plants. 
It is the goal of manufacturers to 
reduce fixed capital accounts, operate 
on low stock, and yet do a quick turn- 
over business of such size as to show a 
substantial net profit—an annual profit 
often greater than the fixed assets of 
the organization. It can readily be 
seen this is an objective worthy of the 
best efforts of able management. 
Consider a manufacturer with fixed 
assets of $500,000, consisting of de- 
preciated building and machinery. Fast 
communication and transportation make 
it possible to do this. Assume, too, 
that the processes are not of a char- 
acter to require any _ substantial 
elements of time such as aging, so that 
work in process is a relatively small 
item. We have here a prospect for 
property damage insurance to an 
amount of $400,000 to $450,000 to 
$500,000. 


Now turn to an estimate of the value 
of time to this concern. The very deli- 
cacy of balance which makes this estab- 
lishment successful when operating 
intensifies the damage resulting from a 
shutdown. It has taken a staff of 
skilled men to establish this enterprise 
upon this efficient basis and the salaries 
of these men must be continued during 
the period of reconstruction. They can- 
not be allowed to drift away nor to go 
to competitors; and their counsel in the 
work of reoutfitting is valuable. Taxes 
will continue, as will interest; the 
stockholders want their dividends; and 
the best of the salesmen must be re- 
tained. It is a difficult period of sub- 
stantial sums being paid out when none 
is being earned—money quite separate 
from that used to replace the physical 
values destroyed. 

How much of this kind of money will 
be needed? The answer will be the use 
and occupancy line needed by this 
manufacturer, and it may very readily 
amount to twice the property damage 
insurance—$900,000, let us say. The 
rate is probably well above half the 
property damage rate, so that the pre- 
mium will be greater than the property 
damage premium. This is the picture 
of modern manufacturing at its best, 
and its effect upon insurance is to lift 
use and occupancy completely out of the 
“side-line”’ class. 








company demands it. A good rule for 
the agent to follow is to place himself 
in the position of the company as the 
insurer and ask himself, “Would I be 
willing for this premium to accept the 
liability involved under this policy?” A 
risk should never be submitted by the 
agent unless he can answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. 

It pays both agent and company to 
have the relationship between them 
based on the sound foundation of good 
faith. There is no more wholesome ele- 
ment in business organization and in 
business operation than the conscious- 
ness of personal responsibility for the 
consequence of one’s acts. Nothing 
makes for greater efficiency than the 
realization that one must personally 


answer for the manner in which he dis- 
charges his duties and must suffer pen- 
alties for a wilful or careless ignoring 
of the obligations imposed upon him. 

Most agents in the field are doing 
their part well, but some are not. The 
best results cannot be obtained so long 
as the public is antagonized by im- 
proper conduct, and antagonism will 
exist as long as improper conduct does. 
Let those, therefore, who have been 
unmindful of their responsibilities and 
their duties turn over a new leaf. The 
good will of the company is the agent’s 
greatest asset. The agent has it in his 
power to create and maintain this good 
will. He should always guard against 
its injury by any act on his part or on 
the part of any policyholder. 
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Acquisition Costs at 
Chicago Hearing 





Insurance Commissioners’ 
Committee Conducting 
Three Sessions 


N. A. I. A. Men Gather 








Prominent Fire and Casualty 
Men Attend Meetings; Amic- 
able Results Expected 


For the purpose of inquiring into 
companies, agents and producers con- 
cerning the production field to find out 
where conditions are unsatisfactory, 
and to effect a remedy for the same, 
a special committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers is now in session at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. Yesterday 
hearings were in order for casualty 
and surety companies, while today fire 
companies appeared for scrutiny. To- 
morrow has been set aside for agents 
of all fields. 

Executives and officials of numerous 
companies had planned to attend, it 
was announced by Secretary J. J. 
Magrath of the committee. In order 
to prepare for the final session of the 
committee, a preliminary meeting of 
the members of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents who will 
attend the hearings was held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel yesterday. 
Among the prominent members pres- 
ent are Clyde B. Smith of Lansing, 
president of the association; Walter 
H. Bennett, secretary-counsel; Fred B. 
Ayer of Cleveland, chairman of the 
coalition group; Eugene Battles of Los 
Angeles, H. E. McKelvey of Pitts- 
burgh, Allan I. Wolff of Chicago, W. 
E. Harrington of Atlanta, Harry L. 
Gaodshall of Atlantic City, T. L. 
Rogers of Little Falls, N. Y., and T. 
S. Ridge, Jr., of Missouri. 

A joint conference between the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents and the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents was 
proposed by W. G. Wilson, president 
of the latter group. 
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“War” Insurance 


When Lewis Milestone, one of 
Universal Pictures Corporation’s 
staff directors, undertook the job 
of making “All Quiet On the 
Western Front,” Eric Maria Re- 
marque’s celebrated war novel, 
into a fine motion picture, the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company covered the construc- 
tion of the made-to-order battle- 
fields with a contract bond, says 
the current issue of the Hartford 
Agent. 

On the famous 110,000 acre 
Irvine Ranch, one of the largest 
in California, the dramatic and 
spectacular battles were waged 
amid Hartford bonded shell holes 
and trenches. A German trench, 
more than a mile in length was 
built, with a 1000 yard concrete 
road alongside which formed a 
roadway for the gigantic camera 

- crane used in taking the traveling 
shots. 


Acknowledged to have been one 
of the largest encampments in mo- 
tion picture history, the set 
housed more than 1500 soldiers 
living under strict military regu- 
lations in army tents. Director 
Milestone and his staff also 
camped out on the set, and at one 
time during the filming of a battle 
scene, the director was struck by 
a piece of exploding metal. 











Three members of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, James A. Beha, general 
manager and counsel of the bureau, 
William Leslie, associate general man- 
ager, and L. L. Hall, secretary and 
treasurer, were also in attendance at 
the meeting on acquisition costs. Mr. 
Beha, while he was Superintendent of 
Insurance in New York State, devoted 
a great deal of time and effort to solv- 
ing the vexing problem, and is thor- 
oughly familiar with all its phases. 

The sessions will be fully reported 
for THE SPECTATOR by a staff corre- 
spondent. 


Nat'l Assn. of A. & H. 
Managers in Chicago 





Initial Meeting of New 
Organization Hailed 
Great Success 





Collins Reelected President 





Informal Addresses Feature First 
Convention as Keel of New 
Society Is Set 





By RALPH REED WOLFE 


CHICAGO, June 7.—Members of the 
National Association of Accident and 
Health Managers Clubs at the close of 
the first annual convention of the as- 
sociation today expressed themselves 
as well pleased with the enthusiasm 
and good feeling expressed at the 
Thursday and Friday sessions and op- 
timistically predicted a great future 
for the new organization. Copies of 
the official photograph of the delegates 
taken late Friday afternoon were eag- 
erly purchased for everyone predicted 
that the picture might well become his- 
toric in the history of health and acci- 
dent insurance organizations. “How 
amusing we will all seem in this pic- 
ture when we look at it twenty years 
from now, and the N. A. A. & H. M. C. 
is one of the great associations in the 
insurance business” said one delegate, 
and the always-present cynic said that 
it would look funny by that time no 
matter what happened to the organiza- 
tion. 

The association was founded last 
September, and J. P. Collins, agency 
supervisor of the National Casualty 
Co., Detroit, became president. His 
efficient work in building up the or- 
ganization was recognized and reward- 
ed by his election to the presidency for 
the ensuing year. Other officers elected 
Friday were: Vice-president, L. D. Ed- 
son, superintendent of accident and 
health, Zurich General Accident and 
Liability Insurance Co., Ltd.; second 
vice-president, A. G. McKinnon, Los 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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Proceedings of Accident and Health 
Conference at Wawasee Reviewed 


Round Table Discussions Arouse Keen Interest of 
Delegates as Variety of Topics Is Considered; 
New Officers Elected; Dr. Neal President 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


LAKE WAWASEE, IND., June 5.—The 
twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference ended its three-day session 
early this afternoon with an unani- 
mously expressed opinion on the part 
of those attending that it had been the 
most successful and enjoyable conven- 
tion ever held by the association. 
Wawasee, the retiring president, T. 
Leigh Thompson said, would get about 
a million dollars of free advertising as 
the delegates returned to their respec- 
tive States and sang its praises. Per- 
fect weather marked each day of the 
convention and the news from New 
York and other distant places of heat 
waves added to the pleasure of every- 
one. Fifty-two companies were repre- 
sented by 82 members. There were 
also 42 guests and 10 members of the 
press present. 

Dr. J. R. Neal of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Life Insurance Company, Spring- 
field, and chairman of the executive 
committee during the past year, was, as 
had been anticipated, elected president. 
The other officers elected were George 
F. Manzelmann, vice-president, North 
American Accident Ins. Co., Chicago; 
M. W. Hobart, Ministers Casualty 
Union, Minneapolis, second vice-presi- 
dent; P. H. Rogers, Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company, sec- 
retary. Harold R. Gordon, of course, 
remains as executive secretary and 
treasurer. D. C. MacEwen, Pacific 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., was elected to 
the important position of chairman of 
the executive committee and three 
other members were elected to the com- 
mittee as follows: T. Leigh Thompson, 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co., 
Nashville; George W. Young, Jr., In- 
ter-State Business Men’s Accident As- 
sociation; F. Barnes, Provident Life & 
Accident Ins. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Both the Wednesday and Thursday 
sessions were held only in the morning, 
leaving the delegates free for the golf 
match, bridge tournament and other 
entertainment features in the after- 
noons. 

Before the round table discussions 
were begun, reports from various com- 
mittees were presented. The member- 
ship committee announced that during 
the past year six new companies had 
joined the conference and four had 
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resigned, making the number of com- 
panies in the conference 97. Dr. W. A. 
Granville, chairman of the educational 
committee, announced that a primer of 
accident and health insurance for Mas- 
sachusetts, similar to that already pub- 
lished for Pennsylvania, would soon be 
issued. Following action taken at the 
meeting of the executive committee on 
Tuesday evening, the conference ap- 
proved the establishment of a central 
legislative information and advisory 
bureau. This is to function under a 
new committee, the legislative and 
public relations committee, composed 
of the former standing legislative com- 
mittee and the special committee on 
taxation and cooperation. Executive 
Secretary Harold R. Gordon was made 
its secretary, and he was authorized to 
gather and compile information con- 
cerning proposed legislation affecting 
health and accident insurance, obtain 
cooperation with insurance commis- 
sioners and visit and advise State legis- 
latures on matters affecting the health 
and accident business. The action of 
the executive committee in directing 
Mr. Gordon to send copies of the net 
rate table he had compiled to all mem- 
ber companies, and for the continuance 
of his own research in this field, was 
also approved by the convention. The 
purpose of this is to establish the 
actual net cost of health and accident 
insurance for the purpose of stabiliz- 
ing premium rates. 

The first of the round table subjects 
was “Is the So-Called Non-Cancellable 
Term Clause a Desirable Provision in 
Our Policies?” It was introduced by 
George G. Manzelmann and provoked a 
great deal of discussion. The general 
feeling expressed was that the term 
“non-cancellable” should be used only 
where the policy so described was non- 
cancellable except for non-payment of 
premium, The executive committee was 
directed to consider the matter and to 
act upon it at the next meeting. 

John Patterson, president of the 
Midland Casualty Company, Milwau- 
kee, introduced the discussion on the 
subject, “To What Extent Should 
Agents Adjust Claims,” and Harold R. 
Gordon read a much-applauded address 
on “Should Renewal Premiums be In- 
creased at the Older Ages?” 

A number of delegates discussed both 


of these subjects. The general conclu- 
sion was that the good agent should 
also, with supervision, be a good claim 
adjustor under average circumstances, 
Varied opinions were expressed re. 
garding the increase of renewal premi- 
ums at the older ages, the majority 
opinion being that it was both proper 
and possible to do this. 

The round table discussions were on 
the following subjects: “What Will Be 
the Effect of the Standard Provision 
for Disability Benefits in Life Poli- 
cies?” introduced by George W. Young, 
Jr., Inter-State Business Men’s Acci- 
dent Association, Des Moines; “In 
What Policy Forms Should Standard 
Provisions No. 17 and No. 20 be 
Used?” introduced by P. H. Rogers, 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Co., Boston; and “To What Extent 
Should ‘Not-Covered’ Provisions Be 
Used in Our Policies?” introduced by 
Chester W. McNeil, Massachusetts Ac- 
cident Co., Boston. All of the papers 
were followed by interesting discus- 
sions, though gthey had to be curtailed 
because of reports by committees and 
other matters. The report of the legis- 
lative committee, presented by its 
chairman, James F. Ramsey, Wash- 
ington Fidelity National Insurance 
Company, Chicago, was especially in- 
teresting. Mr. Ramsey believed that 
unintentional misrepresentation on the 
part of agents was the main reason 
for dissatisfaction on the part of the 
public and the all too frequent ap- 
pearance in State legislatures of bills 
inimical to the health and accident 
business. He urged that every agent 
should receive full instruction regard- 
ing the policies he sold and that the 
companies should be extremely careful 
about cancelling policies, especially 
those of long-time policyholders. He 
said some special form of coverage 
should be provided for policyholders 
G5 years of age and older. 

The conference was greatly moved 
when Mr. Gordon announced that ex- 
President Thompson had had mailed to 
each member of the conference a 
beautifully framed photograph of the 
replica of the Pantheon at Centennial 
Park, Nashville, in memory of his 
wife who died a year ago. Tributes 
to Mrs. Thompson, who was personally 
known to many members of the con- 
ference, were paid by Mrs. E. C. Bud- 
long and by Mr. Budlong, who spoke 
in behalf of the conference. A resolu- 
tion in tribute to her memory was 
passed. 

The annual dinner and dance was 
held Wednesday evening, and through 
the courtesy of the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Frederick K. Landis, brother of Judge 
Landis, was the principal speaker. 
Dr. R. J. Neal was the toastmaster. 
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Wawasee Round Table Discussions 





—_—_— 


P. H. Rogers on Optional 


Provisions 


Among the many interesting and per- 
tinent topics considered at the round 
table sessions of the Accident and 
Health Underwriters Conference held 
in Wawasee, Ind., last week, was that 
led by P. H. Rogers, manager of the 
accident and health department of the 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company. Discussing two important 
optional standard provisions, one de- 
signed to prevent over-insurance and 
the other creating age limits for health 
and accident coverage, Mr. Rogers ad- 
vocated the use of the first with minor 
exceptions, and implied that the second 
was in many ways excess baggage. 

“We cannot escape the conclusion 
that every full coverage disability pol- 
icy should include paragraph 17 (the 
over-insurance provision), making it 
necessary for the policyholder to inform 
his company of any additional insur- 
ance later applied for so that if the in- 
sured obtains policies in other com- 
panies, the original company may safe- 


guard its interests by assuring itself - 


that combined indemnities do not exceed 
earned income. It is a protective clause 
when properly used.” 

Mr. Rogers found fault with the pro- 
vision on the ground that overzealous 
claim adjusters sometimes used the pro- 
vision as a weapon, and invoked the au- 
thority of the company to prorate the 
policy even though the additional insur- 
nce taken out does not over-insure. 

In speaking of Standard Provision 
No. 20 which sometimes sets the mini- 
mum age limit of an accident and 
health policyholder at eighteen and the 
maximum at sixty-five, Mr. Rogers 
said: “It does not seem desirable to 
use paragraph 20 in the ordinary full 
coverage cancellable disability policy. 
While companies have a definitely es- 
tablished age limit beyond which they 
will not accept business, the age to 
which they will carry individual risks 
who have been on the books for a num- 
ber of years with a good claim record 
is quite indefinite, and it is frequently 
desirable to continue to insure risks 
who have shown a good claim experi- 
ence beyond what might be considered 
the ordinary age limit. To include 
paragraph 20 in the average policy 
does not permit that flexibility of judg- 
ment which good underwriting re- 
quires.” Mr. Rogers said that applica- 
tions from people under eighteen are 
rare, and that any person over eighteen 
who is regularly employed is an accep- 
table risk. 
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H. R. Gordon Discusses Old 
Age Increases 


Summing up all his arguments 
against increasing the premiums of 
accident and health insurance at older 
ages, Harold R. Gordon, executive sec- 
retary of the Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference said in leading 
a round table discussion on the matter: 
“Such an increase is not necessary be- 
cause a level premium can be found to 
cover all risks without undue discrim- 
ination up to a certain age limit; un- 
der cancellable insurance the impaired 
sub-standard risks can be eliminated 
before reaching the old ages; by auto- 
matic indemnity reduction at the older 
ages, moral hazard can be eliminated; 
and finally, increase of rates means an 
increase in loss ratio.” 

Mr. Gordon did not, however, take a 
biased position on the matter, and 
spent a great portion of his talk in 
dealing with the opposite side of the 
situation. Along these lines of thought, 
he presented two solid arguments in 
favor of increasing the premium rates 
under old age circumstances. He as- 
serted that it was a well established 
fact that the accident fatality rate, 
particularly for males, increases con- 
siderably from the age 45 on. More- 
over,.he declared, due to the degenera- 
tive changes taking place after middle 
life, the ability to recover rapidly from 
injury or illness is impaired with the 
result that claims are of much longer 
duration than at the younger ages. 

In placing the picture before his au- 
dience, Mr. Gordon presented a survey 
which his office (The Travelers) had 
conducted concerning the matter among 
the members of the conference. The 
survey disclosed the following results: 
that 70 per cent of the companies rep- 
resented at the conference [52 in all: 
Ed. Note] did not increase premium 
rates between or at the ages of 50 and 
60; that 15 per cent of the companies 
did increase their premiums at the 
above described ages; and that 15 per 
cent of the companies reduced the bene- 
fits. 

In closing his talk, Mr. Gordon 
offered a very strong psychological 
argument against increasing the rates 
as the policyholder reached advanced 
age. He said, “that theoretically it 
could be assumed that an increase in 
rates would produce a decrease in loss 
ratio, but that such a theory did not 
work out in practice. Under such cir- 
cumstances,” he declared, “The good 
risks drop off, lapse, and the bad risks 
stay on at increased premium.” 


“Not Covered” Provisions De- 


fended by C. W. McNeil 


One of the engaging discussions 
which ensued at the round table ses- 
sions of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters conference held in Wa- 
wasee last week was that of Chester 
W. McNeil, president of the Massachu- 
setts Accident Company, on “Not 
Covered Provisions.” In describing the 
ideal policy, Mr. McNeil said: “We 
all are desirous of issuing a policy re- 
newable for life, granting unlimited 
coverage for either accident or sick- 
ness disability, and without restric- 
tion, one that we can honestly adver- 
tise to the insuring public: ‘We Enroll 
—You Control.’ 

“However, the matter of reserves 
enters into the equation, and of neces- 
sity the insurers face the problem of 
issuing the ideal policy, which would 
require high premiums such as would 
prohibit increased production, or a 
policy not requiring high reserves with 
a reduced premium allowing for its 
salability.” 

Mr. McNeil briefly sketched the his- 
tory of the accident and health insur- 
ance business, and the development 
of the “not covered provisions” clauses. 
In the beginning, he said, little atten- 
tion was paid to fraud by the existing 
companies, and the high ideal seemed 
to be to give everything and ask noth- 
ing, which principle forced many of 
the earlier companies out of business. 
It, therefore, became necessary for 
companies to protect themselves and 
the funds deposited with them by 
policyholders to promulgate conditions 
whereby they would not be liable for 
claims rising out of certain causes. 

At first, Mr. McNeil stated, acci- 
dent and health policies stated exactly 
what diseases and types of accidents 
were covered, but it later became more 
efficacious to reverse this order of pro- 
cedure, and state only those conditions 
which the policy did not cover. The 
speaker went on to describe the various 
forms of policies of this type in their 
chronological order, explaining the de- 
velopment of the non-covered provi- 
sions as due to ever rising world con- 
itions and experience. 

In conclusion, Mr. McNeil defended 
all such provisions contained in modern 
policies as absolutely necessary for 
safety in underwriting. The limita- 
tions, he said, can be readily explained 
to the insuring public as a fair and 
equitable method of protecting the 
trust funds deposited with the insur- 
ance carrier. ; 
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H- shut out the roar of the street 


... but he shut in a more deadly din 


There has been a great awakening in 
American Business to the devastating 
cost of noise. Millions are spent in 
office building construction to shut out 
the thunder of the street by insulating 
walls and ceilings. But in closing out 
the noisy distractions of the outside 
world, many business men are over- 
looking the vital importance of sup- 
pressing the inside noise manufactured 
right within the office itself! 


The biggest factor in creating office 
noise is typewriter clatter. For the 
typewriter regulates the pitch of the 
office. 


The one and only remedy for type- 
writer clatter is the REMINGTON 
NOISELESS Typewriter. With one of 
these machines, your secretary can 
type your letters within whispering 
distance of your desk and you will 
scarcely be conscious of her presence, 


Phone for a free and thorough ‘‘try 
out”’ in your office. 


Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


Remington N oiseless 


Ty PEWRITER 
It takes the Bedlam out of Business 











1851 1930 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


In establishing connections with a 
life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of 
paramount importance to the pros- 
pective agent. The Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, has a well-earned 
reputation for a co-operative spirit 
between the Home Office and the 

Field Force that is of inestimable 
value to the success and happiness 
of its representatives. 


ENJOY THE BEST 


Modern scientific equipment and 


management make it possible for 
you to enjoy the best in New 
York at the Lincoln. Bath, shower, 


servidor and the “sleepingest” 








beds imaginable in every room, 





y 1400 Rooms—1400 Baths 
S355. 7S 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 








NEW YORK’S NEW 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


Eighth Avenue, 44th to 45th Sts., Times Square 


“Ask Any Berkshire Agent” 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 
Fred H. Rhodes, President 
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Angeles, American Bankers Ins. Co. 

A new constitution was adopted 
which provided, among other things, 
that membership should consist of 
active members, two classes of individ- 
ual members, associate and honorary 
members; that eight regional vice- 
presidents should be appointed by the 
president—with the sanction of the 
clubs in the section concerned—who 
might also be removed by the president, 
and for an executive committee of 
eleven members. 


At the present time the active clubs 
which are members of the organization 
are located in Boston, Chicago, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Kansas City, Pittsburgh, Seattle, 
Portland, Cleveland, and the Michigan 
State club. 

Thursday morning was devoted to 
informal addresses by President Col- 
lins, George Brown, secretary-treasur- 
er, general agent, Continental Casual- 
ty Co., Detroit, and Armand Sommer, 
of the accident and health department, 
New York office, Southern Surety Co. 
of New York. In the afternoon there 
was a round table discussion of plans 
for the completion of the permanent 
organization and in the evening the 
executive committee met and prepared 
for the action that was taken at the 
Friday sessions. A luncheon was held 
that afternoon for the ladies attending 
the convention at Marshall Field’s, fol- 
lowed by an escorted shopping tour 
through the store. 

Informal addresses were given Fri- 
day morning by C. O. Pauley, secre- 
tary, Great Northern Life Insurance 
Co., Chicago, Harold R. Gordon, execu- 
tive secretary, Health and Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference, and E. H. 
“Count” Mueller, Madison, Wis., State 
agent, Southern Surety Co. 

Mr. Pauley expressed his belief in 
the success of the organization and 
pointed out pitfalls to be avoided and 
suggested a number of basic principles 
that should be followed. He spoke at 
length regarding the importance of the 
claim man in health and accident com- 
panies. 

Mr. Gordon favored the dividing of 
the organization into groups which 
would at least hold semi-annual meet- 
ings. He stressed the necessity of hav- 
ing the best minds obtainable on the 
executive committee and he asserted 
that the association could not have too 
many committees since they made for 
responsibility and accomplished results. 
He urged the members to watch care- 
fully any proposed agency qualification 
laws that were presented to the various 
State legislatures and to note how such 
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proposed laws would affect the health 
and accident agent. He also urged that 
there be no conflict between the stock 
and mutual companies in their health 
and accident business. 

Mr. Mueller said that we live in an 
age of severe competition, competition 
not between individuals and companies, 
but between entire industries, and that 
organization was of the greatest value. 
He pointed out the advantages of sell- 
ing health and accident insurance for 
the agent and asserted that he believed 
a great many life insurance agents 
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would turn to that field if they realized 
what the rewards were. Other speak- 
ers were A. E. Cobb, of Flint, Mich., 
National Casualty Co.; S. C. Caroll, 
Omaha, Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent Association; George Brown, De- 
troit; E. C. Budlong, Federal Life Ins. 
Co., Chicago, and A. G. McKinnon, 
American Bankers, Los Angeles. 

Invitations to hold the next conven- 
tion at Detroit and at Omaha were re- 
ceived and the executive committee 
was empowered to appoint a special 
committee of three to consider the 
matter. 

The annual banquet was held Friday 
evening. 
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Comey. & Samy Our Automobile Accident Policy 
Business ‘ a 
In Forty-three pays pole accidental death in- 
‘ios demnity for an annual premium of 
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$1,000,000 
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Amer. Surety-N. Y. Casualty 
Hold Conference 


Branch Managers Gather for 
Regional Parley at Hotel New 
Yorker 


‘Surety and casualty officials from 
the entire Metropolitan area attended 
the regional conference of the branch 
managers and special representatives 
of the American Surety Company and 
New York Casualty Company which 
opened June 6, at the New Yorker 
Hotel. Subjects of importance in al- 
most every department of the surety 
and casualty business were discussed 
during the sessions, which continued 
on Saturday. 

Friday evening a dinner was given 
in the New Yorker Hotel, at which F. 
W. Lafrentz, chairman of the board, 
R. R. Brown, president; A. F. Lafrentz, 
first vice-president of the American 
Surety Company were the speakers. 

Discussions in the business meetings 
during the morning and afternoon were 
led by A. F. Lafrentz and vice-presi- 
dents, W. E. McKell, A. E. Cotterell, 
and B. J. McGinn of the American 
Surety Company, and vice-president 
and general counsel, E. H. Taylor of 
the New York Casualty Company, the 
manager of the Automobile Insurance 
Division, W. MacInnes, the manager 
of the Compensation Division, E. P. 
Apgar and production manager, R. L. 
Neptune. 

Among others attending were: J. 
Carroll French, N. Y. Casualty Co., 
Vice-president M. L. Jenks in charge 
of the Metropolitan offices, Vice-Presi- 
dent Lester S. Moore, manager of the 
Metropolitan Branch, J. F. Clark, man- 
ager at Newark, Arthur Schneider, 
manager at Jersey City, Edward Sad- 
ler, manager at Brooklyn and W. H. 
Riley, Eastern District Manager. 


Consolidated Writes Large 
Bonds 


The Consolidated Indemnity and In- 
surance Company reports the execution 
with reinsuring companies of two 
bonds, aggregating $3,000,000 relating 
to the construction of the London Ter- 
race Apartments, West Twenty-third 
and West Twenty-fourth Streets, New 
York City. These apartments are 
being built by the 23-24 Corporation 
of which Mr. Henry Mandel is the 
president, and when finished the build- 
ings will complete construction hereto- 
fore undertaken by the 23-24 Corpora- 
tion covering the entire block. 

Mr. Frank J. Danahy, broker, 138 
William Street, formerly metropolitan 
manager for the “Consolidated” 
handled the surety bonds as the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Mandel. 
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New A. & H. President 


Dr. J. R. Neal 


Surety Claims Course 
Prizes Announced 


Winners of prizes donated by Vincent 
Cullen of the National Surety Company 
for excellence in surety claims matters 
following a course in the subject con- 
ducted by the Insurance Society of New 
York, were announced last week. 
George C. Kaiser of the New York In- 
demnity Company won first prize of 
$25 with an examination percentage of 
98 per cent; Anker Jorgenson of the 
Union Indemnity Company took second 
prize of $15 with 97 per cent, while 
Frank Kovicik of the National Surety 
Company turned in the third best pa- 
per with an average of 96 per cent to 
win third prize of $10. A remarkable 
knowledge of surety claims was evi- 
denced. 

The examinations were prescribed by 
the Insurance Institute of America and 


Hayes First Surety Man to 
Head Insurance Society 


Many Endorse Union Indemnity 
Executive for President; 
Others Honored 


George E. Hayes, vice-president in 
New York of the Union Indemnity 
Company and New York Indemnity 
Company, both divisions of Insurance 
Securities Company, Inc., was elected 
president of the Insurance Society of 
New York recently. He is the first 
surety man to head the society. 


Although there was no opposition to 
Mr. Hayes, the largest vote ever cast 
by the society members, at an annual 
meeting, was all for him and the other 
nominees of the nominating committee. 
In all, 454 votes were cast. 


The other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, Lyman Candee, vice- 
president of the Globe and Rutgers 
Fire; second vice-president, Alexander 
R. Phillips, vice-president of the Great 
American; secretary and treasurer, Ed- 
ward R. Hardy. 

Directors elected for three years 
were: Robert B. Barbour, W. Douglas 
Owens, Charles R. Pitcher, John F. 
Purcell and John S. Turn. Rexford 
Crewe was elected a director to fill the 
unexpired term of H. S. Poole, re- 
signed. Secretary E. R. Hardy re- 
ported that the present membership is 
1746, a gain of 200 during the year. 





were held April 7 and 8. Percentages 
of the whole claim course ranged from 
98 per cent down to 65 per cent, and 
the questions required a complete 
knowledge of the subject. Results 
speak well for the lecturers as well as 
the students, and the Union Indem- 
nity Company gathered laurels from 
the fact that both high prize members 
are among their employees. 


Delegates to A. & H. Manager’s Chicago Convention 
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Airplane Death Rate May 
Parallel Auto Figures 





Metropolitan Statistics Indicate 


Huse Jump in 1929 Air Deaths 
—Holds Ominous Meaning 


With a steadily increasing number of 
airplanes in use, will the mortality from 
aircraft accidents eventually parallel 
the course of fatalities caused by auto- 
mobiles, and show a sharp increase each 
year, is a question prominent in insur- 


ance circles. 
While so far this has not been the 


case, and while the deaths from air- 


plane accidents have not yet attained 
much numerical importance, the in- 
crease in airplane fatalities in the past 
two years has been so large proportion- 
ately that statisticians are giving them 
consideration. In the current issue of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s Statistical Bulletin it is pointed 
out that in 1929 the number of deaths 
of this sort reported in the U. S. Death 
Registration Area, exceeded those of 
1928, which in turn more than doubled 
the airplane deaths of 1927. 


Rate Doubles in Year 


In 1928 they numbered 473 in the 
Registration Area, as compared with 
only 214 in 1927, while the death rate 
from this cause increased from 0.2 per 
hundred thousand population in 1927 to 
0.4 per hundred thousand in 1928. In 
the State of California alone, where 
more deaths from this type of accident 
occur than in any other State, the num- 
ber increased from 27 in 1927 to 96 in 
1928, while the death rates were respec- 
tively 0.6 and 2.1. 


“Complete data on airplane fatalities 
for 1929 are not yet available,” the 
Bulletin explains. “The National 
Safety Council has stated the number 
of deaths in that year from ‘civil avia- 
tion accidents’ alone as 485. When 91 
fatalities in the Army, Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps Air Services are added to 
this number, some increase, at least, 
will be shown over the previous maxi- 
mum, as recorded in 1928. The num- 
ber of deaths in the Army Air Service 
is not yet available. 


Comparing the automobile and. air- 
Plane fatalities, the Bulletin says: 


“Obviously the rapid rise in the auto- 
mobile death rate was due in large part 
to the rapidly increasing number of 
cars in use. The increase in airplanes, 
of course, has been a much slower 
Process. Nevertheless, the sudden doub- 
ling of the death rate in 1928 suggests 
that with more and more planes manu- 
factured and used, the airplane death 


rate may be about to take an upward 
course,” 
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Prominent H. & A. Conference Officers 








Harold R. Gordon 


Claims Arbitration Body 
Formed in Philadelphia 


Final Plans for Establishing Com- 
mittee Set; Will Follow 
New York Plan 


PHILADELPHIA, June 9.—With all of 
the Bureau companies having agreed 
to accept as binding the findings of the 
Arbitration Committee, the final 
machinery of that body will be set up 
here this week at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the claim as- 
sociation. 

The meeting will be held in the 
Travelers building and will be presided 
over by Wilbur F. Whittle, manager 
of the claim department of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, and chairman 
of the executive committee, who has 
been most active in forming the arbi- 
tration body. 

The actual machinery for the sifting 
of claims has already been set up, Mr. 
Whittle said today, and the arbitration 
committee now awaits only the formal 
approval of the executive committee 
before it will begin to have cases re- 
ferred to it for adjustment. This ap- 





proval, Mr. Whittle said, is already as- 
sured. 

It will be the first attempt ever made 
in Philadelphia to settle claims in 







“The Insurance Man’s Restaurant” 


46 GOLD STREET 


Between Fulton and John Streets 
New York City Phone Beekman 9991 

















George F. Manzelmann 


which more than one underwriter is 
interested by arbitration and the com- 
mittee is patterned along the lines of 
the New York arbitration group. The 
committee here is believed to be the 
second one formed in this country for 
arbitration purposes. 





Southern Surety 


Co. of New York 


General Offices 


9th & OLIVE STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Admitted Assets 
$11,500,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile and Burglary 
Insurance. 








| Let the Southern Serve You 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 








THE 
American Guaranty Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
J. B. Coambs, President 


LIABILITY 
COVERAGE AND 
AUTOMOBILE PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE INSURANCE 


““AMGAR” MEANS SECURITY 


PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old 
established Publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, 
England, whose long list of publications on fire, life, marine 

other branches of insurance embrace the most valuable ‘and etandard 
treatises on these subjects. Send Ten Oent Stamp for Catalogue. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Selling Helps 


A great many agents of the Inter-Ocean 
Casualty Company attribute their suc- 
cess in no small degree to the advertising 
and sales assistance of the Home Office. 


This service really helps the new man to 
succeed. 


Write us about it. 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


_ HOME OFFICE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Equitable Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. 7, Cast, Gaasetary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 


For further information, write 
William A. Bennett, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





Illinois—Indiana—lIowa—Kansas—Kentucky—Michigan—Minnesota 


“INDEPENDENCE FOR DEPENDENTS” 


Request details for our remunerative contracts for 
AGENCY MANAGERS 
for Colorado, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 
You will benefit by our special attention now to these States 


Security Life Insurance Company of America 


134 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
O. W. JOHNSON, President S. W. GOSS, Vice-President 


‘ -Arkansas—California—Colorado- 
P -orgo—4"9 "ON—q2N—HnossiW- 


- Oregon—Pennsylvania—Tennessee—Virginia—Washington—wW. Va. 








We Have Openings for 
Good Men in 


Des Moines 
Denver 
Sioux City 
OMAHA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


H. E. WORRELL, Sec.-Treas. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 











SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 


“Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business producers 
P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











Germanic Fire cuaiaieis Compang 
of NewYork 
122 E. 42nd Street New York City 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 


RECOGNITION 


of identity of interest, as shown by GERMANIC’S 
profit sharing plan; a sincere desire to help its 
— with their problems; and the ability so to 
0 


MAKES 
Germanic Representation an Agency Asset 
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setting up underwriting results 
used by the commissioner, name- 
ly premiums received against 
losses and expenses paid, and 
uphold the basis used in the con- 
vention formula, namely pre- 
miums earned against losses and 
expenses incurred. 


(2) The court indicated that invest- 


ment profits should not enter 
into the rating procedure. 


(c) The Missouri Litigation: first 


phase. Aetna Insurance Co. v. 
Hyde, 285 S. W. 65. Aetna In- 
surance Co. v. Hyde, 275 U. S. 
447. 
This was a suit based upon an 
order, or rather upon orders, of the 
superintendent of insurance. It 
involved a number of points as to 
the striking out of certain expense 
items that need not be considered 
here. As to rating procedure, the 
essential points decided by the 
Missouri Supreme court were:— 


(1) That the superintendent was 


justified in setting up under- 
writing expense on the basis of 
premiums received and _ losses 
and expense paid. 

That in the underwriting ex- 
pense should be included invest- 
ment profits estimated as de- 
rived from the unearned pre- 
mium reserve. (Properly, of 
course, from the assets offsetting 
the reserve. The court pro- 
fessed to be unable to compre- 
hend the status of the unearned 
premium reserve as a liability). 


~— 


(3) That the superintendent was not 


justified in including as estimate 
of profits upon any portion of 
the company’s capital and sur- 
plus. 


(4) There seems to have been no 


controversy over the amount of 
catastrophe or profit loading. 
A five per cent profit margin on 
premiums seems to have been 
accepted as reasonable. 

The decision of the U. S. Supreme 

court will be considered hereafter. 

See (g) infra. 

The Kansas litigation. Aetna In- 
surance Co. v. Travis, 259 Pac. 
1058. Aetna Insurance Co. v. 
Baker, 276 U. S. 628. Ex parte 
Hobbs, 280 U. S. 168. 

This proceeding was contemporan- 

eous with the Missouri proceeding. 

As to rating procedure, the essen- 

tial points decided by the Kansas 

Supreme Court were:— 


(1) That the superintendent was 


justified in setting up underwrit- 
ing results on the basis or 
premiums received and _ losses 
and expenses paid. 

That in the underwriting experi- 
ence should be included invest- 
ment profits estimated as de- 
rived from the unearned pre- 
mium reserve. 


— 
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Interest Earnings as Rate Factor 
(Continued from page 25) 


(3) That in the underwriting experi- 


ence should be included invest- 
ment profits estimated as derived 
from the portion of capital and 
surplus which might be con- 
sidered as employed in Kansas 
business. 


(4) That the companies were en- 


titled to a profit loading based 
upon a fair return on this allo- 
cated portion of capital and sur- 
plus. 


(c) The Missouri litigation: second 


phase. Aetna Insurance Co. v. 

Hyde 34 Fed. (2nd) 683. (Taken 

to the Supreme Court, and de- 

cided but not yet reported). 

This procedure was before a sta- 
tutory court of three Federal 
judges. It consisted of a series of 
actions by individual companies to 
restrain the Superintendent from 
enforcing his rate order and to 
test the legal principles involved. 
The decision is separable into two 
distinct parts: 

As to all companies participat- 
ing in the previous litigation, the 
court declined to grant a tempo- 
rary injunction restraining the 
enforcement of the order. This 
was based on the fact that the 
companies in the prior litigation 
had entered into a stipulation not 
to contest the constitutionality of 
the law, and to adjust premiums 
with policyholders as soon as the 
order had been finally passed upon 
by the courts. The present action 
being in derogation of that stipu- 
lation, the parties were not, the 
court held, entitled to the assis- 
tance of a court of equity. This 
finding went to the Supreme Court 
and was sustained. 

As to all companies not parties 
to the previous litigation a tem- 
porary injunction was granted. 
This was based in part upon the 
exclusion from the underwriting 
experience by the superintendent of 
excess commissions paid in St. 
Louis: the court indicating that 
no reason for the exclusion had 
been shown; and furthermore, that 
if excluded, the benefit should have 
been confined to the territory 
where the commissions were 
charged, and not spread over the 
whole state. 

In part, the injunction was based 
upon rating methods used 


(1) The court apparently favored a 


formula for setting up under- 
writing experience differing 
from either of the two advocated, 
i. e. premiums received and 
losses and expenses incurred. It 
concurred with the use of the 
“received and paid” method, on 
the ground that as_ between 
losses and expense incurred and 
losses and expenses paid, the 
difference was trifling. 


(2) The court was clearly of the 


43 


opinion that investment profits 
belonged to the companies and 
were no part of the underwrit- 
ing experience. 


(d) The Virginia Proceeding. Case No. 


3602 (1929) Commonwealth of 
Virginia at the relation of the 
Corporation Commission v. Aetna 
Insurance Co., et al. 
This was a proceeding before the 
Virginia Corporation Commission: 
and has not as yet been passed 
upon by the courts. It was care- 
fully considered by the commis- 
sion which rendered an elaborate 
decision, differing not a little from 
any of the preceding cases. The 
points as to rating principles may 
be briefly stated as follows:— 


(1) The commission determined un- 


derwriting experience on the 
basis of premiums earned and 
losses and expenses incurred. 


(2) The commission held that in- 


vestment earnings should be in- 
cluded; but only investment 
earnings as distinguished from 
gross investment profits. That 
is to say, the commission used 
as an index of earnings the 
average return in the form of 
interest, dividends and_ rents 
upon invested assets. This aver- 
age return, rounded off to 4 per 
cent, was applied, not to the 
mean unearned premium reserve 
as in Missouri, but to that por- 
tion thereof which was derived 
from the policyholder and actu- 
ally invested. That is to say, 
they made allowances for the 
expenses paid at the beginning 
of the policy’s life, or the extent 
to which the unearned premium 
reserve is set up out of surplus. 
Also they made allowances for 
the period during which the 
premium is in the hands of either 
the policyholder or the agent, 
and cannot, therefore, be invest- 
ed by the company. Interest 
earnings on other funds of the 
company were not included. 


(3) The commission made its own 


estimation of the conflagration 
loading: and allowed also a 5 
per cent profit loading. 


(4) In order to justify the rates 


established, however, the com- 
mission made a computation 
estimating the amount of capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided pro- 
fits which might be considered 
as employed in Virginia. The 
undivided profits included the 
portion of surplus locked up in 
the unearned premium reserve. 
Interest earnings on this amount, 
plus the expected profit on the 
rates (in which profit the com- 
mission included the conflagra- 
tion loading) yielded an 
anticipated return of 9.45 per 
cent, which figure the commis- 
sion, (and in view of the fact 
that the companies might make 
profits from other sources), con- 
(Concluded on page 49) 
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WHY the Mutual Trust Life 


Insurance Company — 


Reason 
No. 
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Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company issues a 
Preferred Risk Ordinary Life policy, participating 
at end of first year and thereafter, at a rate of 
$88.52 (age 30) for $5,000. This policy carries 
NO surrender charge. 


Mutual Trust 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EDWIN A. OLSON, President 
f 77 West Washington Street ; 
49. _ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS A 
Ba As Faithful as OLD FAITHFUL” G33 












CENTRAL WEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
HAL H. SMITH, PRESIDENT 


We Welcome Inquiries 


from 
Progressive Agents 
Home Office Detroit, Michigan 
Assets . . $3,200,000.00 
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THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism 
of its management, and the management of THE HANOVER is 
an absolute assurance of the security of its policy. 
Charles W. Higley, President Mentgemery Clark, Vice-President 
F. E. Sammons, Secretary H. T. Gibersen, Treasurer 
G. A. Jackson, Asst. Secy. A. E. Gilbert, Secretary 
HOME OFFICE, 111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 













































The 
American Home 
Life Insurance 

Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Wants Agents in Kansas 


and Missouri 








FRANKLIN 
SURETY 
COMPANY 


123 William Street, New York 





FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY AND PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 











TRADERS PROTECTIVE BOND | 














THE OLD LINE 
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GOO CONTRACT 


TERRITORY 


COMPANY 
FOR GOOD MEN 


GBRobbins, Fres. CB Svoboda; Secy 
HOME. OFFICE: CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA 























The Preferred Accident 


Accident - Health 
Automobile - Burglary 


Address 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Wilfrid C. Potter, President 
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Insurance = In the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


to own summer homes should check 
up on their fire insurance in order to 
make sure that such temporary homes 
are insured in such a manner that if 
a claim should arise the insured will 
be able to recover insurance. The 
Supreme Court of New Jersey, in the 
case of a resident of Newark owning 
a country home in Delaware, which the 
owner visited once or twice a month, 
staying two or three days on each 
visit, held that such visits did not con- 
stitute occupancy of the dwelling, 
within the meaning of a fire insurance 
policy. The property was described 
in the insurance policy as being “oc- 
cupied as a dwelling,” but the court 
held that to be occupied meant to be 
the habitual abode of human beings, 
and dismissed the case. Another rea- 
son for the dismissal was that under 
the Delaware law no recovery could 
be "had upon the policy unless it was 
shown that the insured had furnished 
proofs of loss to the company within 
sixty days after the fire occurred, and 
in this particular case the proof of loss 
had not been mailed until sixty-two 
days after the fire occurred. 

* * * 

A sickness and accident policy was 
amended by a rider which eliminated 
benefits for disability on loss of eye- 
sight. The insured subsequently suf- 
fered blindness, due to ruptured blood 
vessel in the eye not caused by an ac- 
cident, but claimed a monthly sickness 
indemnity under another provision of 
the policy. The Kentucky Court of 
Appeals decided, in this case, that the 
insurance company was not liable. 

* * ok 

In a case in the Washington Supreme 
Court it was decided that the owner 
of an automobile who invited a guest 
to ride gratuitously is not liable for 
injuries sustained by the guest in the 
absence of gross negligence. 

* * * 


Superintendent of Insurance T. M. 
Baldwin, Jr., of the District of Colum- 
bia has prepared some alterations for 
the bill to establish an insurance code 
for the District of Columbia. They are 
based upon recommendations made by 
witnesses at recent hearings on the bill. 
Among the changes proposed is one to 
eliminate the provision from the rating 
sections providing that deductions from 
schedule rates must be made by a uni- 
form percentage applying to all risks 
of the same classifications, and substi- 
tutes for it a requirement that com- 


; pe who are fortunate enough 
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panies deviating from bureau rates 
must make variations uniform in their 
application to all of the risks in the 
class for which the variations are 
made. It would also permit companies 
to use their own schedules in rating 
certain classes of special hazards. The 
insertion of the proposed agency quali- 
fication law approved by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers is also among the changes pro- 
posed. A resident agent provision is 
also proposed. Another suggested 
change would permit the purchase of 
insurance from unlicensed companies, 
the buyer to report such policies to 
the Superintendent of Insurance and 
to pay a 5 per cent tax on premiums. 
It is also proposed to except marine 
and transportation insurance from the 
section forbidding rebating. It is fur- 
ther proposed to insert the provision 
as to incontestability of life insurance 
policy usually found in State laws 
bearing upon this subject. Another 
proposed amendment would permit life 
insurance companies to value their 
policies on the American Men Ultimate 
Table of Mortality. A further change 
would require examinations of domes- 
tic companies every three years. 
* * * 

The Attorney General of Indiana 
holds that any unpaid balance of a 
sum advanced to a mutual insurance 
company by an agency company, which 
advance is to be repaid when the com- 
pany’s surplus amounts to more than 
twice the advance, constitutes a lia- 
bility. 

* * * 

The Governor of Massachusetts has 
signed the bill providing a uniform 
system of fire prevention through the 
State. He also signed the bill to pro- 
vide assistance to aged citizens, and 
calling for a report by the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations and Taxation 
as to how to raise funds for this pur- 
pose. The Governor likewise signed 
House bill 1394, relating to arson and 
penalties for committing arson. 

* * * 

In the Louisiana Legislature a bill 
has been introduced to repeal Act 52 
of 1926 requiring airplanes carrying 
passengers for hire to post bond. 

* * * 

In the Illinois Legislature a State 
income tax is being considered. The 
Legislature will reconvene on June 17, 
but the Governor will not call another 
special session to consider the revision 
of the local assessment system. 
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The Kentucky Court of Appeals has 
rendered a decision which holds that 
an employer or his carrier who has 
paid compensation to the dependents 
ef an employee whose death was caused 
by negligence of a third party, is en- 
titled to take subrogation against such 
third party. 

a 

Knowledge of certain facts by an 
agent of a fire insurance company was 
held to be knowledge of the company, 
in a case recently decided by the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, the company 
being held liable for a loss in a case in 
which the insured alleged that the 
property had been purchased for $2,500 
by the insured’s husband, but the in- 
sured had bought it at an execution 
ale for $200 and the property had been 
appraised prior to such sale at $1,200. 
These facts were known to the agent 
of the insurance company and the 
Court held that as the agent’s knowl- 
edge will be imputed to the company, 
the risk was not affected by misrepre- 
sentation. 

Le. ne 

In Kansas, in a case in which an 
employer who carried workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance had advised an 
injured employee that his loss claim 
had been taken care of, thus leading 
the injured employee to omit making 
any demand for compensation, the 
State Commissioner of Workman’s 
Compensation held that the requirement 
of a written notce would be deemed to 
have been waived under those circum- 
stances. 

a 

An instance in which the power of 
the Insurance Commissioner of a State 
to revoke the license of an agent is 
being tested in West Virginia. The 
Commissioner alleged that the appli- 
cant “has ignored and violated the 
rules and regulations of the Insurance 
Commissioner of West Virginia.” The 
ruling of the Commissioner was re- 
versed by the Kanawha Circuit Court, 
but the Commissioner refused to renew 
the license and the agent took the case 
to the Supreme Court. The Commis- 
sioner has also secured a writ of error 
from the decision of the lower court 

which reversed his ruling. 
oe = os 
The Kentucky Court of Appeals has 
decided that a provision in an accident 
insurance policy that indemnity shall 
not be paid “in excess of the time the 
insured is under the treatment of a 
legally qualified physician or surgeon,” 
is not against public policy with a 
resonable provision for the protection 
of the insured. 
* * * 
Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees 
issued by The Spectator Company is a 
compendium of legal information. 






















































60 PARK PLACE 
Assets - - - - - $2,746,716.66 


Capital - - - - - $500,000.00 
Surplus to Policy 
holders - - - - $1,964,260.76 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Pacific Coast Canada 











CARL N. CORWIN CO. P. J. PERRIN 
San Francisco, Cal. 465 St. John St. 
ee Montreal 
Virginia, No. and So. 
Carolina Texas 
HAWKS & SCHENCK, INC. T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Greensboro, N. C. Dallas 
Colorado Louisiana 
MOUNTAIN STATES AGENCY Co. HARRY S. KAUFMAN 
Denver New Orleans 





This Company Now Licensed in 27 States and Canada 





For Agency Connections Address Above, or 


Arthur H. F. Schumm 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 














EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 


CASUALTY & SURETY 
REINSURANCE 
EXCESS AND SHARE 


Executive Offices: 


84 William Street, New York City 
Telephone: Beekman 0890 
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Pan-American Service Includes 


Educational Course 

Individual Sales Planning 

Aid in Organization and Business Building 
Unexcelled Life Policies 

Children’s Policies 


Group Insurance 


We have a few General Agency openings for 
men not presently attached. 


Address 


E. G. Simmons, Vice-President and General Manager 


Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
Crawford H. Ellis, President 
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A Standing Invitation: 


If the “North British & Mercantile” organiza- . 
tion can at any time do anything for anyone in- 
surance-wise, whether a patron of ours or not 
and whether in this country or any other country, 
it will give us much pleasure to be of such service. 


WORLD-WIDE iinsccuitae,‘sctse 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
U. S. Branch: 150 William Street, New York 
C. F. Shallcross, Manager 


























239 W. 39th Street 








Stop ‘‘Guesstimating’’ 
Prepare .your estimates from 
reliable information and figures 
based on actual present-day 
conditions by consulting the 
new fifteenth edition of 


New Building 


S 9 

Estimators 
Handbook 

By WiLtraM ARTHUR 
Author of “Appraisers’ and Ad- 
justers’ Handbook,” ‘Estimating 
Building Costs,” ‘Home Builders’ 

Guide,” etc. 


A HANDBOOK FOR ARCHITECTS, 

BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, APPRAIS- 

ERS, ENGINEERS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND DRAFTSMEN 


PRICE $6 
The Spectator Company 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


Selling Agents 








New York | 
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EXHIBIT OF THE CCHANGE IN SURPLUS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 31, 1929.—Grour BUSINESS 


The following table is taken from the Gain and Loss Exhibit obtained in the Convention Blank form of annual statement, life edition, required by the various State Insurance Departments. 


The table presents the changes in surplus occasioned by group business only. 


issues. Companies having $100,000,000 of insurance outstanding at the end of 1929 only are presented. 


Tables showing changes in surplus from Annuities, Disability and Accidental Death Benefits will be given in subsequent 














Excess of 
Income 
Over 
Expenses Disburse- 
Other (Excluding) ments Plus 
7 Dividends Payments Investment Total Increase in : ; 
NAME AND Total Death to 0) Expenses Disburse- | Non-Ledger Increasein Increase in 
LocaTION OF CoMPANY Premiums Income Claims Policyholders Policyholders and Taxes Taxes ments Assets Liability Surplus 
. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ g $ $ 

Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn......... 14,440,233 14,667,295 10,614,617 oer 1,563,099 240,422 13,864,311 629, 458 558,795 70, 663 
American National, Galveston, Texas 450,531 450, 531 Oo Ta ore 67,843 4,034 533,357 —23, 372 95,241 —119,093 
Colonial Life, Jersey City, N.J..... 30, 381 30, 381 Se atecame eh aabews 4,416 295 31,942 —1,561 —5 —1,556 
Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn. 2,328, 608 2,412,327 *%1,658,323 1, 745 None 284,735 38,682 2,209,425 210, 383 70,975 139, 408 
Equitable Life of U.S.A., New York.. 14,819,293 15,031,262 9,885,085 2,340,200 ...... 1, 227,882 203,222 15,013,397 78,280 564,693 —499,965 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill........... 13, 284 13,697 EY <eieawa Wades 4,758 200 12,127 1,575 2,884 1,314 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill........ 129,054 133, 127 CS ae See 60, 660 1,677 148,359 —6, 242 —14,780 8,538 
Great Southern, Houston, Texas..... bi as ERGO lkctcec, 8 3©=— “eeede = i wenwe ss “Hacsamto  ealae Chara) | Sheree 
Illinois Life, Chicago, Ill............ 1,369 1,416 Jockce | .eadave | Cajesce 208332 @eedee Serene 1,416 —32 1,448 
Inter. Southern Life, Louisville, Ky.. 190, 079 190,079 IONE kiaeh ce) te nvuns BMG kncins 154,089 35,989 3,952 32,036 
Jefferson Stand., Greensboro, N.C... 1,258 We ected Gees, | eeateel. “veeawa «| Cee eee 1,258 90 1,168 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass. 1,978,999 A ee MTOR kkcxys 267,101 17,561 2,012, 600 164, 032 218,599 —54,585 
Lincoln National, Ft. Wayne, Ind.... 203,390 209, 225 WG gion 7,574 35, 430 3,215 106,059 112,925 101, 949 10,846 
Metropolitan Life, New York,N.Y. 26,552,180 27,177,383 18,609,258 1,579,585 —...... 2,491,001 389,282 25,267,502 2,165,643 1,934,876 —10,098 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn. . 95,231 106, 743 34,000 ie errr 21,054 1,818 77,132 126, 108 38,855 —13, 165 
Missouri State Life, St. Louis, Mo... 3,329,939 3,487,911 2,346, 302 wade. | waewer 503, 240 43,601 3,374,727 158,028 207,007 —49,516 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Ill...... 6,926 7,237 1,500 We aheees 395 126 2,545 4,693 —12 4,705 
Nat’l Life & Ace., Nashville, Tenn... 4,320 29,336 Ps eS er a me 2,000 27,336 25,016 2,320 
Pan American, New Orleans, La... .. 39, 229 40,534 MM | sacce ©  waeecs 6,655 713 37,799 2,735 2,030 705 

Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill.............. 151 op dard © eae) «“épnece | Seeeute | (fee 30 21 
Prudential, Newark, N. J........... 9,479,890 9,652,017 6, 268, 864 (| ree 885 , 826 141, 766 9,552,959 1, 287,528 1,247,032 40,496 
Royal Union Life, Des Moines, Ia.... 11,879 11,879 mu  ekece  ° . Sdedets 2,713 2 8,737 142 2,488 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex...... 267, 756 ee. ME, be  esticuccin « — oateette’ ae 218, 357 72,369 31,435 40,934 
Travelers, Hartford, Conn.......... 14,302,647 14,694,524 CN ery fore 2,190,063 255,905 13,987,432 819,416 821,707 —2,290 
West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. 117,247 121,843 ME eeakcc | (exeaus 16, 906 2,204 115, 186 —21,141 —41,522 20, 384 
Western States, San Francisco, Cal. . 85,035 86,543 Se tec =~ eens’ 31,118 523 64,142 30,945 18,112 12,833 
WMS: ies reine datimdinees 89,089,478 88,704,204 60,420,617 4,968,100 7,574 9,741,062 1,345,270 86,794,215 5,881,064 5,987,626 —359,936 





*Includes $31,848 Excess mortality on Group Conversions. 


EXHIBIT OF THE CHANGE IN SURPLUS oF LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANIES FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1929.— INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 


The following table is taken from the Gain and Loss Exhibit contained in the Convention Blank form of annual statement, life edition, required by various State Insurance departments. 
The table presents the changes in surplus occasioned by industrial business only. Tables showing changes in surplus from Annuities, Disability and Accident Death Benefits will be given in subse- 
quent issues. Companies having $100,000,000 of insurance outstanding at the end of 1929 only are presented. 














Excess of 
Income 
Over 
Expenses Disburse- 
Other (Excluding) ments Plus 
Dividends Payments Investment Total Increase in . ’ 
NAME AND Total Death to to Expenses Disburse- Non-Ledger Increase in Increase in 
LocaTion or CoMPANY Premiums Income Claims Policyholders Policyholders and Taxes Taxes ments Assets Liability Surplus 
, ss $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 g $ $ $ 

American National, Galveston, Tex... 8,919,497 8,929,471 2,022,356 482 22,009 3,674,008 98,015 6,597,565 2,346,796 2,262,986 84,270 
Colonial Life, Jersey City, N.J...... 4,243,014 4,885,431 ‘1, 178, 029 BS See 1,994, 696 76,167 3,742,493 1,134,618 1,114,573 18, 488 
Com’w'lth Life of Ky., Louisville, Ky. 1,521,545 1,521,545 ET Santen ) A levesde 930,686 16,643 1,275, 248 tT 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill............ 747 Wee ee Ot ab” Sy ee 267 42 319 1,138 199 931 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass. 54,666,988 64,373,138 14,840,080 5,458,583 ...... 18,916,698 407,506 47,499,587 17,179,086 17,163,113 —32,778 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond, Va. . SSS: ee 2,374, 126 2,750 Gi hasuss » uti 1 Ree oy eee eee ek es 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N.Y.. 318,237,635 385,524,045 63,532,060 36,017,272 4,181,548 78,115,670 6,150,185 246,529,666 144,799,877 128,412,471 11,808,549 
Mutual of Balt., Baltimore, Md... .. 4,852,926 5,363,509 715,233 None None 2,500, 298 87, 3,817,420 1,540,482 1,382,401 148,828 
Nat'l Life & Ace., Nashville, Tenn... 6,578,321 7,342, 807 POO hak | akon 3,154,115 138,016 5,273,038 2,126,065 1,623,696 507,381 
Prudential, Newark,.N.J........... 299,941,744 357,713,976 57,124,005 40,501,937 1,666,741 66,731,476 4,802,221 217,615,303 142,665,931 137,343,980 5,214,375 
Western Southern, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 19,947,223 23,382,325 4,735,904 ...... 10,130 6,931,339 468,278 16,961,687 6,692,892 6,531,144 161,748 

SOME rh cole eee 728,038,359 859,037,695 148,776,986 81,986,373 5,880,449 182,949,253 12,244,676 549,312,326 318,486,885 295,834,563 17,911,792 





TItems not segregated on company’s records. 


Life Insurance Policyholders 
Pocket Index Corrections 


Abraham Lincoln Life, Springfield, 
Ill—On page 5 of the 1930 edition of 
The Life Index, the unassigned funds 
and capital for 1928 is shown as $431,- 
799. This is incorrect. The correct 
amount to be shown is $331,799 and 
was correctly given in the 1929 edition 
of The Life Insurance Policyholders 
Pocket Index. On the basis of the 
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figures presented, the 1930 figures, 
show a decrease in surplus during 
1929, whereas actually there was an 
increase of nearly $12,000. 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va.—On 
page 13 of this book, the admitted as- 
sets for this company as of Dec. 31, 
1927, is incorrectly shown as $10,116,- 
224. The correct amount to be shown is 
$19,116,224, which represents an in- 
crease in assets of $1,736,258 as com- 
pared with the year 1926. 


Manages Houston Insurance 
Exchange 


DALLAS, TEx., June 9.—C. A. Pickett, 
formerly of Mount Pleasant, has been 
named secretary and manager of the 
Houston Insurance Exchange it is an- 
nounced by President A. D. Langhan. 
Mr. Pickett has offices in the Chamber 
of Commerce building, the Houston Ex- 
change being affiliated with the cham- 
ber. 
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EF STOCKS 



























As ot As of 
As of December 31, 1929 June 9, 1930 As of December§31, 1929 June 9, 1930 
3 3 
a 2 
| 7 
COMPANY 3 |s3 COMPANY _ 5 ee 
Stock House Specializing $ a r re § Bo 3 Stock House Specializing 3 we a ‘ia 4 22? 3 
i=] . = = ~ 
ag |s|a|e |3 ae a\3 ae |3| 3/2 | g¢|46 ais 
33 |2/= {3 3 2/8 a3 |/2/= {3s a\3 g S/6 
43 |=) = |Ss|37/ 25 |e 22 (| 2 | 22/32 | 24/2/23 
[-) om— = — = 
65 |d| a |as|e2/<8 | 3 S85 [|2| a |as (8&8) edie) Sle] 3s 
$ $ $ $ $|$ : $ $ 3 $ $isi sis 
Aetna C &S., Hartford | 3,000,000} 10 | 50.79) 70.02) 2.54 .|180 [120 Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila. . 000} 10 | 49.99} 61.80] 6. -50]....]....] 853] 63) 

EE NS ES Ee, Pe Rare Reet ees ot Saal Kan. Cty. Life, Kan.C.. 000}100 |556.09/1589.96] 68.38/16. 00) . 1200/1000 

EES 1G EEE: (AR Sy eee eee i es Knickerbocker Ins.,N.Y. 000} b5 | 15.54) 22.32)— ,.. on oe ee 
Aetna Ins. (Fire), Hart. 7,500,000) 10 | 35.48) 62.30) a4.91 79 ¥. Wall. Lyon & Co... .|...0020.06-Jeccofeccces[oceessfeccces caf OO TL OOi bse neces 

Conning & Co., Hart. |...........]-+-. Re: Te eee ove Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort. 

4 ES 5 I RA Mame eres ener i Se Wayne, Ind....... ,500,000} 10 | 24.00) 73.24) 4.30] 2.50)....]....]....].... 

Aetna Life, Hartford. ..| 15,000,000} 10 | 33.10) 77.68] 4.33 105 Conning & Co., Hart..|........... Pe RRR ee ek) ere! ree 107/110 |.. <a 

ED Be ee SEN Caer aeeers = Foe ote Ge Lloyds Cas., N. eee 000} 10 | 18.58} 21.02;—4.06) .60]....]....] 28] 9 

Curtis & Sanger, ES ae Se = eee Sekar S eee |e Maryland Cas., Balti... 000} 25 | 59.38) 92.47 : 5.00}. . .. 4119 | 80 
Amer. Equit., N. Y.....| 2,000,000) 5 | 11.65) 15.21/—2.19 35 ass. Bd. & Ins., Bos’n. 000} 25 | 63.90] 75.15} 1.99} 4.00].. ]165 1125 

C. A. Day & Co., Inc., 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co.|........... ST ie cgi Eee weet in oasis See Noa EE Ree Ree Reisman! See, SP oR oe a 
American Ins., Newark.| 6,681,570) 5 | 13.31) 18.02 223 Per RIN ooo 5 nna ahi cco bawexesclexeswehcencaensetastns os eas ok 
nc aais «woos os wono's bninmn cipdn SaSeT ae are Mer. & Man. Fire, N'r’k| 1,000,000} 5 | 16.94) 21.14/—4.20) 1.20). 37 | 20 
Curtis & ES SESE, (SES ERR BORE) Sept» W. Wall. — & Co., 
Milliken & Pell, Nwk.|........... See ee | Meroe ek SS NE SE. eee (erase eserean rem, (erat? 21 133 1. x 
American Surety, N. 7,500,000} 25 | 52.77) 67.71] 7.79 .|140 Mo.St. Life, St. vous) 4,000,000} 10 | 18.11] 80.63} 5.14] 1.20]....]....] 72 | 40 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. : ese nie! MR BRMIDS 50h 5 cca hss avast onls.c< abiacadtabieceackiaaccete snes 40'1 48 |e... 1... 3 
Auto Ins., Hartford. C Sina G 5. OBE... any cals c ca fesees eer cae ee i 
Conning & Co., Hart.. National Cas., Detroit 750,000} 10 | 16.67) 23.91)—1.75] 1.20)....]....] 28 | 17 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y TENE Bee oi e'crcc oo loess Pe ncie cabs bcd aamee Uiviesien iO eee : 
—. & Shiprs., N.Y. Natl. Fire, Hartford. 5,000,000} 10 | 48.73) 69.51] 4.13) 2.00)....]....] 89 | 65 
Atkins...... ae Bae Conning & Co., SS Aiea INERT Bani As WRC MNES | Geen: 70) FO is«. Ps 
Cone Sanger, N.Y. Curtis & Sanger, Mah scconstawesks Pe ee See BEE AR 46-1. 22 es a 
Balt.-Awer., N. Y.. Nat'l Liberty, N.Y..... 10,000,000} 5 | 9.56) 11.62) 4.23) 1.50]....]....] 20] 14 
CC Sincere & Co., Chi. A. Atkins raSete NAy ali tM ates ehetcoupt Selo Pe SORA Sees Seen, re 14 | 15 : a 
Boston ee. Bos. . ak LIN eS ee Gee Anas. Soar orey 16: } 97 I... 
C. A. Day & Co., Bos. ee 2 al REPL CERES Carns Ameer saovnee 14 | 143]... 
H_D. Knox&Co. Bos.. Nat’lSurety,N.Y...... 15,000,000} 50 | 84.14/100.72}—1.90] 5.00)....]....].... : 
— Ins., Boston. . Nat'l Union Fire, Pitts..| 5,000,000}100 |162.11/263.36} 6.23/12.00}.. .. .]298 |200 
A. Day &Co., Bos. N. Eng. Fire, Pittsfield. . 300,000] 10 | 35.14) 38.26} 2.46) 1.00]. .| 52 | 32 
ED. Knox&Co., Bos. C. A. Day & Co., Inc., 
Bronx Fire, N. Y.. . Boston i Se enpeeyer: rey! nena y Oeerneey” ae. a Y “iad 
W Wall. Lyon &Co.. H.D. Knox&Co.,Bos.|........... APE ieee! a apee | cee baked | oe : 
Brooklyn Fire, Brooklyn N. Hamp. Fire, Man. 3,000,000] 10 | 38.35) 46.47) 2.71/180+ 81 | 55 
W. Wall. “og 708 
Carolina Ins., Wilm’n. . C. A. Day «& Uo., inc., 
Ne Sages Boston. Bb aiapestetcccnud paBivateio atebeeaa ao P ps 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ae! pee H.D. Knox&Co.,Bos.|........... SEE nth Sy Site J i Ae 
Chi. F.&M., Chicago. . 43 N. - Fire,N. Y........] 1,000,000] b5 | 10.58) 12.13}—2.55)c1.50). 37 | 19 
C. Sincere & Co. Chi ae OR W. Wall. Lyon & Co., 
ao 4 ted Oe . 1650 ial Ee ee tm era, ony 20 | 24 
Atkins........... eee. eas New World Life, 
Columbians Nat. Life, Spokane, oe ee pehiadscdvacestunasse ee 
EEE 1425 136 C. Sincere & Co., Chi.}........... ee) SA EOP eo eae 12 | 15 
C.A. Day & Co., Inc., Old Cdeay inn Seinen 1,000, 000]100 |675.35|753.27] 60.46 ee 
ee a A. Day & Co., Inc. 
H.D. Knox&Co., Bos. ASS) hee: Se FEE Te Sept aces Renae |e, (Oia, epeieb| (8 OMe. ry, ee 
Conn. Gen. Life, Hart... .|150 H.D. Knox&Co., Oe. amie NONss Perna Bm te: Tete: 400 |... : bi 
Conning & Co., Hart.. Cae ae Pacific Fire, N.Y.. 25 | 83.83/112.51] 13.26 .. ef... .f145 [120 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y ree SpA People’ 3 Natl. Fi i 5 | 10.74] 14.66/—8.75 noche 24 
Continental Cas., Chi. . 43 OT 16 AS CP See “EER! es 14 F 15 1... - 
Phoenix Ins., Hart. . 6,000,000} 10 | 46.72) 57.21] 3.79 Se Pe Sas 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi. Conning & Co., Breeton OE, oe) eat 87 | 89 |... oe 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ee Curtis& Sanger, SS A SS See See 87 | 88 
Continental Ins., N.Y...} 19,420,991] 10 | 32.80) 41.70) 5.90 774] Presidential F.&M., Chi, 250,000! 25 | 46.61) 77.53/—19.28 OE kas SACRO 
Eagle Fire, Newark....} 1,000,000] 10 | 25.00) 35.47) —.09 163 C. Sincere & Co., Chi. ae PRES, FREE et 36 | 39 iene 
Emp. Reins., Kan. Cty.| 1,500,000] 10 | 25.00) 29.85] 2.47 Prov., a Prov. 3,000,000} 10 | 53.37) 60.44) 3.85 ay ee 
—_ Ins. Co. of Am., os \. Day & i, ‘Ine. 
SS Fes 750,020} 5 | 11.89] 14.10|—1.34 ee ee a a Sere cere erresree cerece (irae A, 
Fidelity & Deposit... . 6,000,000) 50 |101.00)128.46} 12.12 ...]190 HD. Knox8Co. A ee! ee ae ee) Bie | ee Coe 
2 Mt Sel: eae Rhode Is. Ins., Prov. . 2,000,000} 10 | 22.65) 29.14) 1.05 | 38 | 29 
Fid.-Phen. Fire, N.Y...| 13,797,717} 10 | 37.15) 48.15} 8.14 883 er ee 
Firemen’s Ins., Newark 18,777,000] 10 | 24.67) 31.55) 1.68 40} CA; ~— & Co., Inc. 
See eae Se BS! ee Bee ee MN aah ordain d wise os cake chases <obr ce crk thes ee er 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]...... SS IRENG Gale Berea H.D. Knox&Co., S| Se RS Pet ERR ee LOS san ae 
Milliken&Pe Nr’. Poa AeP lore Say Rees Gees na See Republic Fire, Pitts. . 1,000,000} 10 | 21.36] 27.24|—7.09 33 | 23 
Franklin Fire, Phila(N > 25 |135.15/160.45) 11.01 41 bal a Lyon & Co., 
eiaphale water sins Xs cae eee Se Bee 27 | 31 
MING: 5 occ asukeoe Sere, ON Meee) Seon Reins. Life of Am., Chi.. 500,600) 50 | 100.00)139.03) 12.90 => 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|...... es SO: TES Mees 5 yea C Sincere & Co., Chi.|...... nei BARE ARR See 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls. 10 | 22.24) 31.67) 1.91 61 Security Ins. Co of New 
Haven, New Haven , 000,000} 25 | 81.66)111.76] 4.75 ....| 46 | 36 
EE es eee ery Mey SMR Meyer opt a a eee A A, Rees lees pare ee a ee 
cee eee &S ee: |e ere eee ee > ee Springfield F.&M., 
Globe & Rutgers, N.Y. . 100 |732.84/943 20) 39.17 1275|900 Springfield, Mass. 25 | 96.15/135.02) 12.21 .1170 |140 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. eh eae as 1a C. A. Day & Co., Inc., 
Globe Ins., Pittsburgh. . 10 | 14.18] 16.03}—1.48/2 26 ee ; Pek Here, Beer) Hire SS! Ae 
H.D. Knox&Co.,.Bos.| .......... ee eee ached : BES ae 
RS" S SReeeers aie: See, en eres St. Paul F.&M., St. P. 4,000,000) 25 |110.59}143.37| 17.43 eT 240 |195 
Great Amer. Ins., Inc., Curtis & Sanger, N Y.|. . A ee btNEe eee .|214 |224 of 

_& See f 10 | 22.98] 33.37] 2.59 41 we Fire, N.Y.. 25 | 57.96] 79.31|—6.97 me 84 | 50 
ES Fae A ER Tee ee 6 A. Atkins ’ iS 58 | 65 : 
one Se N.Y. ow See ee eso Sylvania Ins. Co.. Phila. 10 | 23.25] 27.87|—5.76 ..| 32 | 20 

Hanover Fire, N.Y..... 10 | 42.00} 47.75 65 er Lyon & Co. 
eR acted : ; sghahad 22 | 25 : ’ 
ERE EMO, RES SER ES, AOR ESM, (eee Travelers Ins., Hart. 20,000,000} 100 232. 92|858.52] 32.81|20.00].. . .11600}1280 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.j...... nee Gre ee Conning & Co., Hart.. WS) DRA ew Re 1465]1485|....].... 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo . 10 | 30.26] 34.06] 1.99 39 Curtis & Sanger, LK 3) CER RARAS SEER) RE: Fea | DE ee 1470/1485]... .}.... 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]...... OS: need Te United Life &« Acc. Ins 
Hart. Fire, Hart. . 10,000,000} 10 | 42.25) 63.53} 8.79 89 Co., Concord .... 500,000} 25 | 44.57)102.14) 20.7 
Conning & Co., EY UR a, RS, aces nein’ ices cca Aes C. A. Day & Co., Ine. 
Curtis & Sanger, Re ea ee SRS PORES, RR | epee post 
Hartford Steam Boiler & U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 

Inspn., Hartford... 100 |346.00/503.19} 23.01 80 anty, Baltimore... .| 10,000,000} 10 | 24.28) 32.57 52 | 40 
Conning & Co.. “i ae ee Soe RG a Up es FR. ree is United States Fire N.Y | 5,000,000] 10 | 42.01] 53.87] 4.17 93 | 56 
Curtis & Sanger, N. 1 ae Tn PEN Rerpery ei ribeye 

Home Ins., New York..} 24,000,000} 10 | 30.14} 38.74] 2.96 49 US. Mer.&Ship sY. 1,000, 000} 100 |321.55}443.79)d44. 74 : .. .}455 |290 
Hudson Cas., J. .. 3} 10 | 14.29) 17.97/—5.49 ll Curtis& Sanger. N.Y.[...........]....]..... .1380 1400 cca 
~~ pay pc Eas 25 | 44.36) 67.58)/—8.86 95 Vir. F.&M . Richmond . 500,000} 25 | 95.42|125.52] 2.76 RF 125 |100 
Se re eee rn re Seen) Boe! a ty Se Ra Re ee Se ee 100 115 | Se 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.}...... er) es prey Ns ee, (Gaee Se 2,000,000) 10 | 0.98} 57.18] 3 Oe Pe ee 
Indep. Fire, Phila...... 5 16} 7 PCIE os chs (ip Enc ee ee Re: a Gage. ae oe 
W. Wall. Lyon &Co..} ...... aan hin Se oo OS 2 | Oe see fae s neers 613] 63 
Independ. Indem, Phila. 5 25 
W Wall. Lyon & Co.,}....... eee oe 



























































































































































2 On common stock ; 





a. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. d. 
b. 5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. d. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 


7 per cent paid on preferred. gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 


s. Stock dividen 
e. Includes $18.77 
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The Investor’s Standpoint 


< By Scof > 


HE declining tendency of the big 

board market was reflected in the 
insurance stocks of the over the coun- 
ter market to the extent that a number 
of stocks showed new lows for the 
week, The gains were very few and 
small. Stocks of the Corroon and Rey- 
nolds group held exceptionally well 
and the Independence Fire even showed 
a gain of 3 points for the week. The 
Aetna C. & S. and the Aetna Fire 
were off 3 points each, and the Aetna 
Life was off 5. The City of New York 
showed a loss of 20, Conn. General 
fell off 4, Hanover was 4% lower for 
the week and the Hartford F. and 
Hartford S. B. were off 3 points each. 
Kansas City Life showed a minus 10, 
leaving it at 975 bid, a new low. 
Lloyds Casualty hit a new low at 8, 
1 off for the week. Maryland Casualty 
also hit a new low by dropping to 80%; 
Mass. Bond & Ins. followed suit, drop- 
ping to 127. National Fire and Na- 
tional Union were off 5 and 10 respect- 
tively, Peoples National only dropped 
% of a point, but in doing so reached 
a new low. Providence Washington 
was down 514, Springfield dropped 7, 
Sun Life fell off 50, leaving it at 2750 
bid. Travelers slipped 45 points, leav- 
ing it at 1475. U. S. Merchants and 
Shippers was down 30, American 
Surety was 6 lower for the week, Ros- 
sia showed a loss of 3 for the week. 
Other losses ranged from 1 to 2 points 
and a good number held their ground 
throughout the week. 


The Texas National Insurance Com- 
pany, of Dover, Del., has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Delaware, 
and will have its executive office at 
Galveston, Tex. Capital and surplus 
are $25(,000 each, fully paid in cash, 
with no promotion expense. The char- 
ter of the company is very broad, per- 
mitting it to write every line of fire 
and casualty insurance and to accept 
life reinsurance. Shearn Moody is 
president and Theodore Webb is vice- 
president and managing underwriter. 
Other officers have not yet been an- 
nounced. Mr. Moody is vice-president 
of the American National Insurance 
Company, the largest Texas life in- 
surance company and one of the larg- 
est life insurance companies in the 
entire South. Mr. Webb is vice-presi- 
dent of the Western National Fire of 
San Antonio and is secretary of the 
Security National Fire, of Galveston, 
having been in active charge of the 
latter company for several years. The 
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Texas National will be closely affili- 
ated with the American National and 
the Security National. 





The Lewis & Clark Life Insurance 
Company of Great Falls, Mont., has 
been reinsured by the Mountain States 
Life of Hollywood, Cal., and its entire 
equipment and records will be moved 
to the latter’s headquarters about July 
1. The Lewis & Clark, according to 
the announcement made by the Moun- 
tain States, has about $2,500,000 of 
insurance in force and assets of $375,- 
000. It makes the seventh company 
the Mountain States Life has taken 
over during the past few years. The 
company has established an office in 
Great Falls under the management of 
H. D. Huff, a former executive of the 
Montana Life of Helena. 

On July 1 the name of the Mountain 
States is to be changed to Pacific States 
Life Insurance Company. 





At a special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Federal Surety Company, 
Davenport, a change in the capital 
structure of the company will be voted 
upon. The authorized capital is now 
$1,500,000, divided into 100,000 shares 
of $15 par value. Of these shares, 87,- 
220 have been issued, making the paid- 
up. capital $1,308,300, and 12,780 
shares remain in the treasury. 

It is proposed to reduce the par value 
of the shares from $15 to $10, thus 
reducing the authorized capital by 
$500,000. The paid-in capital will be 
reduced, by this measure, to $872,000, 
transferring $436,000 from capital to 
surplus. 
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Investment Earnings as a 
Rate-Making Factor 
(Concluded from page 43) 


sidered a proof that the rates 
were adequate and reasonable. 


(g) The Supreme Court decisions. 
Aetna Insurance Co. v. Hyde, 
275 U. S. 447. Aetna Insurance 
Co. v. Baker, 276 U. S. 628. Ex 
parte Hobbs, 280 U. S. 168 (de- 
cision not yet reported Missouri 
cases) 

The Supreme Court has as yet 
made no decision that directly 
affirms or denies any of the prin- 
ciples involved in the above cases. 
In Aetna Insurance Co. v. Hyde, 
and Aetna Insurance Co. v. Baker, 
the proceeding was on writ of 
certiorari, and the refusal of the 
court to reverse established noth- 
ing as to the merits, but merely 
the fact that the record disclosed 
no Federal question. 

Aetna Insurance Co. v. Hyde, is, 
however, an interesting case as in- 
dicating the probable attitude of 
the court to insurance rating cases. 
The point at which the record 
failed to disclose a Federal ques- 
tion was the lack of evidence that 
the rates as made were confisca- 
tory as to any single company. 
There was no evidence, the court 
said, of a joint constitutional right. 
Hence, each company must be 
judged upon its own merits. The 
companies were competing com- 
panies, and the Fourteenth amend- 
ment did not guarantee protection 
against competition. This decision 
apparently renders it necessary to 
proceed in rate litigation each com- 
pany by itself: and casts no little 
doubt as to the propriety of the 
use of combined underwriting sta- 
tistics: and also as to the power of 
the states to enforce a single 
rating standard. Certainly the in- 
ference is clear that the court 
would not countenance the en- 
forcement of such a_ standard 
against a company as to which it 
is confiscatory. 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 
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EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 
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Consulting Actuaries 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 
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INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


Harwood E. Ryan 
Richard Fondiller 
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New York 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


























JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 

W. L. Clayton 
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L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 








THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 

This well-known leaflet has been the 

means of closing many “hopeless” 

cases for large amounts. Agents at- 

test its usefulness. It helps sell big 

policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of mod- 
erate means, as well as men of 
wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 


THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life 
insurance, but I am going to buy a policy 
just the same’’; and he signed up for 
$75,000 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 
PRICES: 


Orders for single copies must be 
prepaid 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid exchange charges. 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 























JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 


\CE—Ordin 
Greup, Industrial and Spec 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice en Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 

Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Reem 101 Memerial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 
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SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellew, Actuarial Society ef America, 
Fellew, American Institute ef Actuaries, 
Associate, British Institute ef Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. O., 
Actuarial Seciety ef America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metrepelitan Bidg., Terente, Ont. 














ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 
807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
and 800 Securities Bldg., 





Kansas City, Mo. 

















Liability of 
Automobile Users 


for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insurance. 


PRICES 
Single copy, 50 cents 


12 copies... 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
25 «o fe 875 1000 6“ ~=—g. 30.00 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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